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THAT LACK OF ORGANIZATION leads to bankruptcy 
is a truth amply buttressed with facts. Even the small- 
est store can not successfully be man- 
aged without system. If only one person 
conducts it, nevertheless it requires or- 
ganization in the sense of cooperation 


Unite For 
Prosperity. 


between the owner and the jobbers from whom he 
What is true of the units of a trade 
Progress toward better 


buys his supplies. 
is true of the trade as a whole. 
conditions is slow and uncertain unless all its factors 
are coordinated through association. A comparison of 
the circumstances in which sheet 
operated twenty years ago with the present state of 
als marvelous improvements the 


metal contractors 


their business rev 
majority of which are directly traceable to collective 
effort through the medium of organization. 

The National Association of Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors of the United States is a convincing illustration of 
the necessity and advantages of working together for 
the common good. The annual report of its president, 
George Harms, delivered at the fifteenth yearly con- 
vention of the organization, June 11, 1919, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, puts a strong emphasis upon the value of 
legitimate combination for the furtherance of the gen- 
eral interests of a particular industry. This report, 
which is reproduced in full elsewhere in this issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorRD, preaches 
the gospel of cooperation. Translated into other terms, 
this means union of thought and purpose for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of high standards of 
and service. By no other 
Hence arises 


workmanship, 
means can lasting prosperity be secured. 
the wisdom of President Harms in giving this advice 
to the members of his association: 

“Be very particular to use only good grades of tin 
and iron. Don’t buy anything just because it is cheaper. 
Buy the best and pay the price. Employ the best 
mechanics you can get and insist that none but good 
work leave your shop. Let it be known that you are 
a member of one of the best trade associations and 
that its members stand for quality, first, last, and al- 
Ways.” 


material, 








THERE IS AN OLD Latin saying, Tot capita quot sen- 
fentie, which, freely interpreted, signifies that there 
are as many different opinions in this 


Benefici , 

aa world as there are human beings. Pes- 

To Members simists use the adage to argue the futil- 
And Public. © Sts : « « 


ity of trying to get men to come together 
Mm agreement upon matters relating to their affairs as 
a group. Optimists see in it merely another form of 
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the proverb that variety is the spice of life. Persons 
of a practical turn of mind admit the wide divergences 
of thought but proceed to look for the elements in 
Thus does man- 
Individ- 

grows 


them which are capable of synthesis. 
kind emerge from the caves and build cities. 
ualism maintains its distinctness but 
apace and collective functioning eliminates waste ef- 
fort. this is the process of civilization. So- 
ciety 
to its development. 
mind it has been possible to produce so great a wealth 
The 
more and 


society 


Briefly, 
is an organism. Group activities are necessary 


Because we are not all of one 
of science, and of art. 
But, 


of invention, of industry, 
differences of opinion will continue. 
more, certain basic thoughts will enter into the brain 
fiber of the people. Every epoch of history marks an. 
advance toward more compact integration of common 
interests. 

That we are even now 
and industrially, 


on the threshold of a new 
is the conviction of 
However greatly 


of the 


epoch, socially 


observers of events. 


as to the outcome 


numerous 
opinions may vary 
movements throughout the world, it is fairly clear that 
profound changes are impending. Wilbert G. Wise, 
president National Warm Air Heating and \ entilat- 
calls attention to them in his address 


present 


ing Association, 
to the sixth annual convention of that body at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, June 11, 1919, the text of which is pub- 
lished in the present issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp. He declares that a new order of 
things seems to have taken place. 

“Business in the future will be transacted on a firmer 
and more equitable basis,” in the opinion of President 
Wise. “The average man has taken a different view of 
life. He is thinking differently, acting differently, and 
has resolved to live differently. He is beginning to 
enjoy the contentment of home ownership, and is not 
satisfied with merely a house to live in, but a home, 
equipped with conveniences and comforts that will 
bring happiness and contentment and establish a 
standard of living that will of necessity bring about 
a great increase in the use and installation of heating 
plants, without which no home is now complete.” 

President Wise’s address reveals an aspect of trade 
organization which deserves wider recognition. Not 
only does he point out the advantages of his associa- 
tion to its members, but he also indicates some of the 
phases in which it affects all the people by promoting 
In some form or other, 
An es- 


Physical 


happiness and contentmcnt. 
happiness is the object of all human striving. 
sential element of happiness is contentment. 
comfort, healthful conditions in the home, right heat- 
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ing and ventilating, are all interlaced. An association 
which has the vision to perceive its function as some- 
thing more than service to its members and which de- 
velopes a keen social consciousness in its ranks is 
doing a big work for industry and citizenship. 








A SYMPOSIUM OF STATEMENTS by some of America’s 
leading men has been made by the Information and 
Education Service of the United States 

Symposium Department of Labor, dealing with the 
trend of prices. These men are not pro- 
vincial in their views. Their interests 
It may reasonably be 


on Prices. 


are national rather than local. 
assumed that they do not approach the subject with 
any strongly established prejudices. Therefore, their 
opinions are of more than ordinary importance to the 
merchant who seeks guidance in the present state of 
business. Thus, for example, James b. Forgan of the 
First National Bank, Chicago, Illinois, is quoted as 
saying that “in all lines of industry, to make a fair 
profit, selling prices must be in proportion to the cost 
of production, including the enhanced cost of labor. 
This fact should be recognized in buying as well as in 
selling. There exists in the world today, and there 
will exist for some time to come, a tremendous latent 
demand for goods and service and a relative shortage 
of workers caused by the war. The high cost of living 
has not yet begun to recede, and it would be an errone- 
ous policy at present to attempt to cut prices at the 
expense of labor.” 

A warning against the cry for lower prices is given 
by Major General George W. Goethals whose brilliant 
achievements in the building of the Panama Canal 
are still fresh in the memory of the American people. 
He declares that “the manufacturer, employer, or indi- 
vidual who is selling his own labor, brains, or product 
at a high though reasonable price should not expect to 
buy cheaply from others. Let us be careful, in our 
cry for lower prices, not to forget that permanent 
improvement of living conditions is effected only by 
increased efficiency of the forces of production. And 
experience shows such increase of efficiency is at best 
a slow process, a process of years and_ perhaps 
decades.” 

One of the closest students of affairs in our country 
is Jacob H. Schiff of the great New York banking 
house of Kuhn, Loeb and Company. He does not look 
for any rapid decline in prices. “After all,’ he con- 
cludes, “it is not a question so much of price each of 
us has to pay for what we want, but as to what rela- 
tion this price bears to our own income. Those mil- 
lions of men and women whose incomes have grown 
apace with or ahead of the general price advance have 
abundant cause for satisfaction. Yet how often do 
we not hear .these same people unwittingly complain 
of high prices, their attitude being that high prices is 
a privilege that belongs to themselves only, in the 
selling of their own labor or wares, but has no place 
in their scheme of buying.” 

It needs to be pointed out that there is practically 
no real difference between concurrently high prices 
_and high wages and low prices and low wages. The 
real test of the dollar’s value is what it will buy in 
commodities. Coleman du Pont wisely indicates this 
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fact in his statement that “we are going through a 
transition period, which has followed and will follow 
every economic disturbance. Will wages be higher 
when things settle down than before? Yes, | think 
they will, because wages have continued to advance 
in this country year after year, but the cost of living 
and the desire for luxuries, too, have advanced so that 
relatively the condition is the same.” 

Years of experience in compiling commercial reports 
give weight to the statement of Franklin T. Miller, 
the New York publicist. He says, “it appears that we 
have arrived at a rfew price level, and that it is certain 
there will be no immediate and radical recession. In 
the building industry there are signs of even higher 
prices because building materials as a group during 
the war -advanced less than any other group, and 
because there is a shortage of a year or more’s 
production. 

You will assist your country in the struggle toward 
normal peace-time activity by possessing yourself of 
all the facts bearing on the economic situation and 
discussing them fearlessly in private and public. Write 
what you think; publicity will hasten a general under- 
standing of the situation. The shortage of commodities 
will never be made good while, as a Nation, we suspect 
or investigate one another as profiteers, not realizing 
that we are all, to a greater or less degree, moved by 
world causes beyond our individual and national 
control. We are not responsible for the world war: 
for the incident world shortage of men, materials, and 
plant; for the heavy tax burdens, or for the world’s 
imperfect political machinery in meeting and adjusting 
these matters. But we can overcome all these by 
working together with faith in one another for in- 
creased production.” 

Many deductions may be made from the foregoing 
statements. The chief inference is that it is wise for 
the retailer to keep his stocks up to the level of de- 
mand. That is to say, he ought to buy goods. far 
enough in advance so that deliveries will be made in 
time to supply the wants of his customers. In the oil 
stove trade, for illustration, some dealers deferred 
buying this spring and are now unable to get certain 
types of oil stoves in time for June and July business. 








THE DICTIONARY DEFINES a paradox as that which 
in appearance or terms is absurd, but yet may be true 
- in fact. Examples of it are common in 
Advertising tusiness. Some folk there are whose 
fat Cost o mental processes are thrown out of gear 
wvemneien. by encounter with the paradox in ad- 
vertising that publicity holds down prices. It seems 
absurd to say that spending thousands of dollars to 
make a commodity known to the people lessens the 
cost of its production. Many merchants believe that 
the thousands thus expended are added to the price 
of the commodity. Indeed, so confident are they in 
their point of view that they are not averse to arguing 
the matter. They think that they drive their oppo- 
nents into a blind alley when they propound the query: 
“Who pays for the advertising?” 
The paradox is shorn of its apparent absurdities by 
a simple comparison. Before railroads were built, 
freight was hauled by teams of horses or mules. To 
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transport a ton of goods from Chicago to Denver 
cost a great deal more than it does today. Yet mil- 
lions of dollars were spent to build railroads to take 
the place of horses and mules and wagons. Freight 
is cheaper now because the volume of goods hauled 
over steel rails by powerful locomotives is bigger. The 
operating expenses are distributed over a greater num- 
ber of articles. It is precisely the same difference 
which exists between advertised goods and non-ad 
vertised goods. Advertising lowers the cost to the 
consumer by increasing the volume of business, thus 
spreading the overhead expenses of production to a 
larger number of units of the commodity. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 





The visionary is always the forerunner of a new 
era. Jules Verne described the submarine in his two 
novels, “Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea” 
and “The Mysterious Island,” long before its inven- 
tion. Dreams must precede realities. I like to bring 
to the attention of others ideals which help toward 
betterment and which some day will be transformed 
into actualities. That is why I am setting forth here 
the vision of the ideal city as phrased by Mayo Fesier, 
Greater Trenton: 

A city, sanitary, convenient, substantial; where the 
houses of the rich and poor are alike—comfortable 
where the streets are clean and the 





and beautiful ; 
sky line is clear as country air; where the architectural 
excellence of its buildings adds beauty and dignity to 
its streets; where parks and playgrounds are within 
reach of every child; where living is pleasant, toil 
honorable, and recreation plentiful; where capital is 
respected, but not worshipped; where commerce in 
goods is great, but no greater than the interchange of 
ideas; where industry thrives and brings prosperity 
alike to employer and employed ; where education and 
art have a place in every home; where worth and not 
wealth give standing to men; where the power of 
character lifts men to leadership; where interest in 
public affairs is a test of citizenship and devotion to the 
public weal is a badge of honor; where government 
is always honest and efficient and the principles of 
democracy find their fullest and truest expression; 
Where the people of all the earth can come and be 
blended into one community life, and where each 
generation will vie with the past to transmit to the 
next a city greater, better, and more beautiful than 
the last. 

A. W. Crotsley of the Chicago office of the Wheel- 
ing Corrugating Company, Wheeling, West Virginia, 
tells about a typical office boy, freckle-faced, red- 
headed and keen as a trap. 

_ He had been employed by a well-known firm of 
lawyers for three months. There wasn’t any question 

about his ability. He was a smart boy; but he reached 

the point where he got entirely too smart, and the big 

<9 decided to decorate him with the Order of the 
an. 


After he had been paid off a week in advance and 
told to vamp while the vamping was good, George 
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paused at the desk of the junior partner of the firm, 
for whom he had always shown a distinct preference. 
“Well, so long, Mr. Blank,” said the irrepressible 
one. 
“Why, where to, George ?” 
“Oh, I’m done! ’Sall over. 


The old man just give 


‘me de pink slip and I’m off.” 


“Well, that’s too bad, George. You've been with 
us three months and I’d hoped we'd make a lawyer out 
of you.” 

“’Sall right, Mr. Blank; I should worry,” piped 
the optimistic George. “Tell ye de truth, I'm sorry I 
learned de aamn business.” 


Speaking about the eagerness of our soldiers to re- 
turn home, E. P. Miller of the Lennox Furnace Com- 
pany, Marshalltown, lowa, relates a story about three 
darky doughboys who were discussing decorations dur- 
ing a little smoker in the mess hall in Coblenz one 
evening. The biggest and brawniest of the three con- 
fessed to a secret hankering for “this here cross they 
call the Craw dee Gaire.” 

“Huh,” snorted another in deep contempt, “you 
all don’t know crosses. Give me this Distinguished 
Service Cross, there’s the cross for a life sized nigger.” 

A heated altercation ensued, and they appealed to 
the third darky for help. He thought very hard for a 
minute and then said solemnly, “I think I'd like this 


Cross de Ocean about the best of all.” 


Thrift may be practiced in various ways. Often the 
most unpromising things can be turned to advantage, 
says my friend James Doherty, Chicago manager and 
vice-president Utica Heater Company, Utica, New 
York. He tells of an associate who remarked: 

“Tomorrow’s my birthday and I shall get the usual 
very welcome box of cigars from my wife.” 

“Welcome? Hugh! I'll bet you throw them away.” 

“Not much, I don’t! I give them to my friends. 
They remember the horror and later when | offer 
them a cigar that’s really good they pass. I tell you 
wife’s gift is dozens of dollars in my pocket every 


year.” 


One often hears of troubles being magnified, but 
seldom of joys being exaggerated. Yet it is much 
more sensible and healthful to emphasize happiness 


than to dwell upon misery. Business runs more 


smoothly when lubricated with pleasant thoughts and 
words. I like the way W. E. Fitch puts the matter in 
the following lines: 

Don’t Double Trouble. 


This old world is full of trouble, 
’Nuf and some to spare— 

Some folks try to see it double 
Huntin’ for their share; 

With their “spy-glass” all adjusted 
Noses out of joint— 

All the joys of life are “busted” 
To their woes anoint. 


This old world is full of gladness, 
’Tis now, sure’s you’re born— 

’Taint no use to hunt for sadness, 
It’s the roses’ thorn: 

Thru the clouds the sun is shinin’ 
All the livelong day— 

Gold is found thru careful minin’, 
Let's get ours that way. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
~ NEWS SIFTINGS 








GETS PATENT FOR A STOVE POLISH. 


Cathleen Devlin, Providence, Rhode Island, has 
secured United States patent rights, under number 
1,304,163, for a stove polish described in the fol- 
lowing : 

A stove polish consisting of the following ingredi- 
ents in the following proportions, viz.: 1 pound pure 
graphite, 2 ounces turpentine, 14 ounce of boiled lin- 
seed oil, 1 ounce of asphaltum, 1/20% of citronella, 
1/10% of amylacetate, and a perfuming ingredient. 


or -- 


TURNS OUT HIGH GRADE PRODUCTS. 


The illustration herewith shows the plant of the 
Incorporated, at 41-49 Mc- 
Michigan. This is_ the 


Cope-Swift Company, 
Dougall Avenue, Detroit, 
exterior view of the main building of the works 
which is constructed along modern lines of rein- 
forced The structure is two stories in 
height and is 60x94 feet in plan. 
been made for two additional stories that 
added when such a thing becomes necessary. 


concrete. 
Provision has 
may be 
The 











Incorporated, Detroit, 


Plant of the Cope-Swift Company, 


Michigan. 


Cope-Swift Company, Incorporated, makes a_busi- 
ness of keeping up-to-date and its stove patterns are 
always modern in every detail. The wood and metal 
pattern shops of the plant are fully fitted out with 
the latest type of machines. Such equipment makes 
it possible for the company to turn out better work 
in a shorter time. The foundry is of the steel, con- 
crete and tile roof type and is supplied with the 
latest mechanical devices for maintaining its produc- 
tivity at a high level of efficiency. Electric power is 
used throughout with individual motors where ad- 
visable. Stove makers will find it to their interest to 
communicate with the Cope-Swift Company, Incorpor- 
ated, of 41-49 McDougall Avenue, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 





++ 
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EDISON GIVES HIS IDEA OF HAPPINESS. 

“What do I consider the nearest approximation to 
happiness of which the present human nature is capa- 
ble?” asks Edison. “Why, living on a farm which is 
one’s own, far from the hectic, artificial conditions of 


the city—a farm where one gets directly from one’s 
own soil what one needs to sustain life, with a garden 
in front and a healthy, normal family to contribute 
those small domestic joys which relieve a man from 


business strain.” 


~~ 


WITHSTANDS RUST AND CORROSION. 





There are many special features in the Globe stoves 
and ranges made by the Globe Stove and Range Com- 
pany of Kokomo, Indiana. All electric welded Ingot 
Iron Globe Range bodies are insured against destruc- 
tion from rust or corrosion for a period of twenty- 
five years. The Company states that ingot iron is pure 
iron rolled in sheet form, polished smooth, and dark 
rich blue in color. 
It is said to with- 
stand rust and 
corrosion _ forty- 
five times as long 
as charcoal iron, 
sixty-four 














and 
times as long as 
steel. In the elec- 
tric welding proc- 
ess, the sheets are 
drawn very tight- 
ly together, thus 
making the body 
heat and gas 
tight. The Globe 
Ranges are sani- 





tary and exceed- 
con- 


Globe Range, Made by Globe Stove and 
Range Company, Kokomo, Indiana. 


ingly well 
structed, there being no unsightly rivets to loosen or 
to collect dust and grease. Duplex grates are pro- 
vided for all Globe Ranges which can be used for hard 
coal, coke, soft coal, or wood. A change from coal 
to wood or wood to coal is made by just reversing the 
grate by half a turn of the crank shaker. These ranges 
are fitted with two styles of reservoirs, cast white 
enameled and copper contact. Both are large, but the 
copper contact has a greater capacity. When the 
housewife requires more hot water than the enameled 
reservoir will provide, then the copper contact 1s rec- 
ommended. Further details may be obtained from 
the Globe Stove and Range Company, Kokomo, In- 


diana. 
es a 


WAIT FOR THE TIDE TO TURN. 

Out of the wisdom of much experience Harriet 
Beecher Stowe counseled that when you get into a 
tight place and everything goes against you, till it 
seems as though you could not hold on a minute 
longer, never give up then, for that is just the place 
and time that the tide will turn. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 64 to 69 inclusive. 








MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION ISSUES 
PROGRAM OF CONVENTION. 


A well-balanced arrangement of sessions has been 
devised for the convention of the Mississippi Retail 
Hardware and Implement Association, which is to be 
held July 8, 9, and 10, 1919, in the Mississippi Agri- 
cultural and Mining College, located in the town bear- 
ing the name Agricultural College, Mississippi. Fi- 
nancing problems, fire insurance, accounting systems, 
and other important topics are scheduled for discus- 
sion. The program is as follows: 

Program of Convention of Mississippi Retail Hardware 
and Implement Association, to Be Held July 8, 9, 
and 10, 1919, at the Mississippi Agricultural 
College. 


Tuesday, July 8. 
10 a. m. 

Registration of members. 

Payment of dues. 

Distribution of badges. 

Greetings of members, friends and visitors. 

1:30 p. m. 

Call to order, G. S. Turner, President. 

Song—America. 

Invocation by the Reverend J. D. Ray, Pastor Bap- 
tist Church, Starkville. 

Words of Welcome by President W. H. 
President A. & M. College. 

President’s Annual Address, G. 

Appointments of committees. 

Secretary’s Report, D. Scoates. 

“Mutual Fire Insurance,” by Leon D. Nish, Elgin, 
Illinois, Secretary Illinois Hardware Association. 

“National Accounting System,” by H. P. Sheets, 
Argos, Indiana, Secretary National Hardware Asso- 
ciation. 


Smith, 


S. Turner. 


7:30 p. m. 

“Social Radicalism,” by Professor J. C. Herbert, 
Professor History and Economics, Mississippi A. & 
M. College. 

Address, by George R. James, President James and 
Graham Wagon Company, Memphis, Tennessee. 

Wednesday, July 9. 
Q a. m. 

“The Dealer’s Financing Problems,” by R. S. White, 
Chicago, Illinois, American Steel & Wire Company. 

Discussion. 

Trade Adjustments led by B. D. Avery, Crystal 
Springs. 

Trade Relations led by L. E. Barr, Lexington. 


Question Box led by C. L. Armstrong. 
2 p. m, 
Trip around the college. 
3 p. m. 
Tractor demonstration. 
8 p. m. 
Banquet. 
Thursday, July 10. 
g a. m. 
“Trade Conditions and Business Tendencies,” by 
H. P. Sheets, National Retail Hardware Association. 
“Mail Order Competition,” discussion led by J. A. 
McAmis. 
Question Box, in charge of C. L. Armstrong. 
1:30 p. m. 
Business Meeting. 
Election of Officers. 
Report of Committees. 
New and Unfinished Business. 
Final Adjournment. 
-o- 


SECRETARY DESCRIBES PLANS FOR 
NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION. 


In a circular letter sent out to the delegates of the 
National Retail convention, 
enclosing a tentative program, Secretary Herbert P. 
Sheets describes the plans which have been formulated 
for making the meeting distinctive and profitable. The 
annual gathering of the Association is to be held June 
24, 25, 26, and 27, 1919, in the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The program for the meet- 
ing has been devised with the intention of getting 
Secretary 


Hardware Association 


maximum values out of the convention. 
Sheets declares: 

“This program follows somewhat distinctive lines 
in this, that the usual addresses of welcome and re- 
sponses are eliminated. Primary attention will be 
given to association problems, in an effort to determine 
policies which will best advance the interests of the 
membership. But broad business problems will also 
have consideration. 

“The success of the meeting, its value to the trade, 
will be measured largely by what the delegates them- 
selves put into it, because while a few outside speak- 
ers will discuss timely business subjects, the delegates 
will do most of the talking. 

“Tt is therefore urged that you give earnest thought 
to all the questions outlined and come prepared to give 
the benefit of your experience and judgment, in decid- 
ing policies by which the scope of our organization 
work may be effectively extended. 

“Though we are going to Pittsburgh for business 
and shall work consistently during all the convention 
sessions, ample relaxation will be provided for the 
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men, and the ladies of the party will have a full 
measure of entertainment. 

“\ special feature will be Friday’s inspection of 
steel and wire making processes, as the guests of the 
American Steel and Wire Company. Special train 
will leave Pittsburgh about 10:00 a. m. for Donora, 
where is located one of the company’s most complete 
plants, and delegates will be given opportunity to 
study every process from the reduction of the ore to 
the completion of the finished products. 

“While the men are at the steel plant the ladies will 
visit the pure food factory and be the luncheon guests 
of the H. J. Heinz Company. To inspect the home 
of the “57 Varieties” has doubtless often been the 
wish of every housewife, and we are sure the ladies 
will greatly enjoy this feature.” 

« ++ 


MAKES WATERPROOF WEATHERSTRIPS. 


Surlington 
Surlington 
It is made 


Many advantages are claimed for the 
Weatherstrips, manufactured by the 
Blanket Company, Burlington, Wisconsin. 
of heavy, compact, brown mixed reinforced felt, with 
a tough waterproof paper back. It will not stretch 
while applying, snow and rain can’t cause it to sag 
between the tacks, and let in the wind and cold, as 
ordinary flimsey strips do. It will stay smooth and 
tight all winter. 

It’s a distinct inovation in flexible weatherstrips, 
not only in the exceptional quality of the Burlington 
Strip itsel, but i nthe fact that proper size and shape 
of tacks, together with metal thumb guard for push- 
ing in the tacks, are included free. No hammer is 
needed. It is convenient to apply, everything being 
furnished. Full particulars to dealers may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Burlington Blanket Com- 


pany, Burlington, Wisconsin. 


TRADE-MARK IS REGISTERED. 





Under serial number 110,951, United States regis- 
tration has been granted to the E. I. du Pont de Ne- 


K mours and Company, Wil- 
ow Or mington, Delaware, for the 
gy 110,951 Q 


trade-mark shown in the ac- 

companying illustration. The 
Company claims use since March, 1912, and the claim 
was filed May 17, 1918. The particular description 
of goods is ready mixed paints. 


2 
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GOVERNMENT WANTS HARDWARE MAN 
TO CONDUCT TRADE INVESTIGATION. 





A letter addressed to the American Hardware Man- 
ufacturers’ Association by Hugh D. Butler, Division 
of Foreign Investigations, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., states that the Government wants 
a hardware expert to conduct a study of the markets 
in the Far East. Mr. Butler says: 


“We wish to bring it to your attention that we are 
looking for a man especially fitted to conduct hard- 
ware investigation in the Philippines, Dutch East In- 
dies, Straits Settlements and British India, during the 
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year ending July 1, 1920. The Bureau realizes that 
your association naturally will take a special interest 
in this investigation and will be very desirous of get- 
ting an expert whose report will be of tangible value 
to the hardware industries of this country. In order 
that this work may be started at the earliest date pos- 
sible it is necessary that prompt action be taken in 
bringing this to the attention of all concerns and in- 
dividuals who might be in a position to recommend 
the proper person for this work. 

“Anyone interested can get an application form 
fro mthis Bureau at any of its offices and those appli- 
cants who seem to have the proper qualifications will 
be admitted to the examination.” 


= a 
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PATENTS A FLOOR POLISHING MOP. 





Under number 1,304,413, United States patent 


rights have been granted to Alexander Traill, Van- 
couver, British Columbia, Canada, for a floor polishing 
mop described herewith: 


A floor _ polishing 
mop head, comprising 
in combination, 2 cen- 
tral attaching portion 
provided with means 
for attachment of the 

| same to a handle, a 
frame of wire doubled 
vertically from each 

end toward the center 
and the doubled ends doubled horizontally from the 
center toward one another and in the same plane each 
doubled end bent outward and backward beyond the 
end of the central loop and then outward and forward 
to bring the two free looped ends inte proximity, the 
central loop and the adjacent ends of the wire being 
secured to the central attaching portion, and means 
for removably securing a handle to the central portion 
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INCREASES ITS CAPITAL STOCK. 


In order to provide for larger operations, made 
necessary by increasing business, the directors and 
officers of the Farmers’ Fork and Hoe Company have 
decided to increase the capital to $1,500,000, divided 
equally into preferred and common shares. The gen- 
eral offices of the Company are in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. W. T. Johnson of Johnson Sales Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, brokers and selling agents 
for hardware manufacturers, is its president. 
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SECURES PATENT FOR SHOT SHELL. 


Julian S. Gravely, New Haven, Connecticut, as- 
signor to the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
New Haven, Connecticut, has obtained United States 
patent rights, under number 1,304,962, for a shot shell 
described herewith: . 

A shot-shell having a shot of the shot- 
1,304,962, charge provided with a composition adapted 
> to be ignited by the concussion between the 
shot consequent upon firing the shell and to 
burn and mark the flight of the shot-charge. 
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PRINCIPLES AND EXAMPLES OF 
GOOD WINDOW DISPLAYS. 








WINDOW EXHIBIT OF TIRES AND INNER 
TUBES GIVES CLEAR EVIDENCE 
OF CARE AND TALENT. 


One of the most difficult results to achieve in art 
The natural tendency is 
Indeed, 


is simplicity of expression. 
toward repetition and multiplicity of detail. 


To cS 


Window Display of Tires and Inner Tubes, Arranged by H. C. Crabb for Belcher & Loomis Hardware Company, 83 to 91 Wey- 


bosset Strect, 


this is true of every form of expression. Listen, for 
example, to a man describing some happening in 
which he took part and you will notice that he tells 
the same thing over and over again, each time adding 
some trifling particular after the fashion of the three- 
volume novels of the Victorian period. The truly 
great artist accomplishes his purpose by subordinat- 
ing his material to a single idea. He leaves much 
to the imagination, as in Rodin’s sculpture of “The 
Thinker” and Leonardo da Vinci's “Mona Lisa.” 
What has all this to do with a window display of 
tires and inner tubes, it may be asked. Isn’t the com- 
parison far-fetched? It is not. -Except to the self- 
centered few who seek to divorce art from life, there 
is no department of human activity, no branch of in- 
dustry, to which the general principles of zsthetics 
do not apply. The romance of the tire is as rich in 





Providence, 


possibilities of imagination as the high-prowed ships 
of the Vikings. To glide swiftly along the roads on 
rubber enclosed cushions of air is almost a thing of 
magic as wonderful as any of the marvels in a fairy 
tale. The prairie schooner of the pioneer moving 
slowly toward the West is dull and prosaic in contrast 
with the high-powered motor car climbing the steep 








Rhode Island. 


slopes of the Rockies on rubber tires which soften the 
roughness of the trail to the ease of a rocking chair 

Lightness, buoyancy, speed, and the luxury of 
smooth journeyings are expressed in the window ex- 
hibit of tires and inner tubes arranged by H. C. Crabb 
for Belcher and Loomis Hardware Company, 83 to 
ot Weybosset Street, Providence, Rhode Island. The 
feather pointing upward in the central tire of the dis- 
play is a symbol whose significance is quickly made 
apparent. Being in the foreground and free from 
the distraction of details, its suggestiveness is enhanced 
The simplicity of this ar- 
It would have re- 


to the point of eloquence. 
rangement merits unstinted praise. 
quired less thinking and care to fill the window with 
tire accessories, such as pumps, vulcanizers, anti- 
skid chains, and the like. But the effect would have 
been much less distinct in its impression upon the 
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passer-by. Talent, care, and an artist's sense of 
values were needed to exercise the restraint so evi- 
dent in this display. The designer is to be congratu- 
lated upon his achievement. The sales record of the 
store proves that his taste and judgment were justified 


from a business point of view. 


> 





EXPLAINS THE NEED FOR A STATE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


3y reason of its greater freedom from the influence 
of small and parochial interests, a state organization 
of business men can do much to promote the common 
welfare of the merchants and manufacturers in all 
lines of industry. With this thought in mind plans 
are under way for the establishment of a State Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Illinois. A preliminary organ- 
ization has been formed, with Truman T. Pierson of 
Quincy, Illinois, as organizer. Mr. Pierson explains 
the need and benefits of the proposed chamber of 
commerce as follows: 

The State Chamber of Commerce should be an or- 
ganization with a President of the kind and character 
to vision big things for the commonwealth and evolve 
plans for carrying them out. Then there should be a 
Board of Directors of approximately sixty men, rep- 
resenting all classes of business, from one end of the 
State to the other. 

In New Jersey they have an effective plan embrac- 
ing various bureaus and committees, as well as repre- 
sentatives of the affiliated commercial, agricultural, 
and civic organizations of the State. 

The State of Illinois Chamber of Commerce would 
have to be in the vanguard of the progressive devel- 
opment of the State at the outset or else it would die 
at birth. 

The close of the war has created an enormous social, 
political ,and economic problem, which demands a 
swift and adequate solution. 

A State Chamber of Commerce, properly organized, 
can do more to help in the solution of these problems 
than any other body now in existence, as it would not 
be seeking to serve any one selfish end, and yet it must 
not be thought for a moment that reflection is cast 
upon the very excellent organizations now in exist- 
ence, many of them purely selfish and yet of a most 
laudable nature. 

The Federal Government is the best evidence today 
of what it is to be too well organized or not to be 
well enough organized. Over-organization is as bad 
as, if not worse, than under-organization. 

The average business man is the one who should 
be the warmest advocate of a State Chamber of Com- 
merce, 
Common Citizen—who needs the support of a power- 
ful State-wide Chamber of Commerce. 

Organization purely for the benefit of capital or 
purely for the benefit of labor will not do for the 
average business man things which he would like to 
have done in his own way, but the Chamber of Com- 
merce can be made to do these things and will do the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 

The taxpayer is the man who must keep his ear to 
the ground and his nose to the grindstone for the years 
to come. The great war must be paid for. 


OB BMD im oa 


He is the man today—he can be called Mr. 
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Democratic Government was appealed to to save the 
world to Democracy. Democratic Government won 
the war and saved the world. 

Now the extension of the prerogatives and func- 
tions of the Government such as ours into new and 
wider fields will demand much of the world and much 
of the State in the way of increase of expenditures. 
Naturally this money must come from taxes and as 
the people pay the freight, the people should have, and 
will want to have, a greater voice in affairs of State, 
and a Chamber of Commerce having proved in smaller 
communities that it is the correct body for securing 
the things which communities need, why shouldn’t a 
State Chamber of Commerce secure for the business 
men the state of things they need? 

Properly organized and conducted, a State Cham- 
ber of Commerce would be of great assistance to the 
departments of the State government and to the Leg- 
islature. Not desiring for a moment to give the idea 
that the State Chamber of Commerce would constitute 
itself a board of guardians to make its headquarters 
at Springfield for the sole purpose of watching the 
Legislature, but by cooperating with all State Bodies 
and State Authorities, much good would be accom- 
plished by and for the State, is the thought to be con- 
veyed by the idea of a State Chamber of Commerce. 

The era of Industrial Democracy is upon the land, 
and the working man, so-called, feels himself a 
mighty big factor in the situation. These new ideas of 
Industrial Democracy, both on the part of capital and 
on the part of Labor, must be carefully worked out, 
for this is neither a community of and by Capital, nor 
of and by Labor, but as we usually discover when 
there is a strike the people who derive the least bene- 
fit and the most harm from any extraordinary activity 
on behalf of the contending parties are the people who 
pay the freight, the common people, or the average 
business man. 

Industrial Democracy having taken firm root, why 
shouldn’t the State Chamber of Commerce help in 
the development and growth of the Tree? 

There must be peaceful and helpful cooperation of 
both Capital and Labor, for these are the foundation 
stones of the era of new prosperity, which we know 
is not far distant. 

There must be a body of level-headed business men, 
who are neither politicians nor theorists, who will 
have advice and counsel to give when it comes to the 
development of universal and equitable taxes, and con- 
struction of public works, economical disposition of 
the necessities of life, protection of the savings of 
people from wild cat investments, etc. 

Every line of endeavor in Civic, 
Commercial, as well as professional 
represented in the State Organization. 

It is up to our business men and business organi- 
zations to have membership and, therefore, a voice in 
the State Chamber of Commerce. The doors of the 
organization will be open to all and the program of 
work will provide something for all to do. 


If you have a clerk who is a mind reader, you need 
not bother to inform him about the new goods in stock 
or about the advertising you are doing. 


Industrial and 
lines, must be 
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MAKES ADDITIONS TO PROGRAM. 


Three additions have been just made to the tentative 
program of the National Retail Hardware Association 
convention, scheduled for June 24, 25, 26, and 27, 
igig, at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. The first draft of the program was pub- 
lished on pages 17 and 18 of last week’s issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HarDWARE Recorp. The 
additions are, first, an address at the afternoon session 
of Wednesday, June 25, by the Honorable William 
B. Colver, Chairman Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D. C., on the subject of “Competition and 
Co-operation.” The second addition is a symposium 
of suggestions by State secretaries as to methods and 
plans by which organization work may be made more 
effective. This is to be on the program of the Thurs- 
day afternoon, June 26th session. The third addition 
is for Friday, June 27, and consists of a special visit 
to the Donora plant of the American Steel and Wire 
Company, which will afford delegates opportunity to 
study all the processes of steel and wire making from 
reduction of ore to the drawing and galvanizing of the 
wire, and the making of nails and woven fence. 


ss 


CONFORMS TO EXACTING STANDARDS. 





Files and rasps for all purposes are man- 
ufactured by the Delta File Works of Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. All Delta files are 
made of refined cast steel which has been 
tested and examined by experts before it 
is permitted to be made up. The state- 
ment has been made that mechanics who 
really know steel and _ its properties 
can take a good file and after treating it 
properly, make knife blades from it. Such 
an operation, however, can not be per- 
formed except when the file in the first 
place is of the very highest quality. The 
trade-mark of the Delta File Works has 
been found in many shops where this proc- 
ess obtains. The Delta File Works is one 
of the companies that knows the value of 
high grade material and is aware of the 
fact that no product is better than the ma- 
terial from which it is made. All Delta 
Files are backed by a written guarantee of 
absolute satisfaction, therefore dealers need 
have no fear of handling these products 
In buying Delta files, they take no chances 
as there is a file made in any style and shape 
that may be wanted. The files are known 
for their deep teeth, cutting efficiency, and 
lasting quality. Dealers interested will find 








a “ec® it to their advantage to address the Delta 
D _ . ; 
Works File Works of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
deiphia, and the Company will send full particulars 
Pennsyl- 

vania. and latest catalog. 
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LISTS PRECAUTIONS AGAINST FIRE. 





Hardware merchants are urged, in the interest of 
their stores, to take precautions against fire. In order 
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to remind them of the things which they must avoid, 
the Fire Insurance Committee of the Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, Association of Credit Men has issued the 
following list of fire negatives: 

1. Don’t allow rubbish to accumulate in basement 
or warehouse. 

2. Don’t put ashes from heating plants in barrels 
or wooden boxes. Remove them daily. 

3. Don’t allow flexible electric lamp cords in con- 
tact with any metallic objects. 

4. Don’t forget where stoves are used to see that 
the floor beneath is properly protected against acci- 
dental dropping of live coals. 

5. Don’t neglect to have flues and smoke pipes 
cleaned at frequent intervals when soft coal is used. 

6. Don't neglect to keep stock of matches in metallic 
container. This refers to shelf stock. 

7. Don't allow electric lamps to remain in contact 
with any combustible material. 

8. Don’t use tissue paper in connection with electric 
lamps for decorative purposes. 

9g. Don’t atlow 
waste and litter from the floor to be swept into the 


sweeping compounds containing 
corner and left there. 

10. Don’t neglect to have approved chemical ex- 
tinguisher kept in a place where contents will not 
freeze. 

11. Don’t neglect to keep books of record in a fire- 
proof safe at night. In case of fire, prompt adjust- 
ment of your claim will depend upon these records. 

12. Do not use matches or an open light to see by 


when you draw oil or gasolene. 
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FAVOR YOUR OLD CUSTOMERS FIRST. 





Remember your old customers first. When condi- 
tions are such that it comes to choosing between your 
old customers and the new ones that you want to 
When the 
new ones see that such is your policy, they will under- 
stand that if they become steady customers they will 


make sure of, supply the old ones first. 


get the same faithful services. 
“*e- 


HAS THREE SELLING FACTORS. 


In the accompanying illustration is shown the 
safety revolver, made by Iver Johnson’s Arms and 





Safety Revolver, Made by Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 


Cycle Works, of Fitchburg, Massachusetts. There 
are three Iver Johnson selling factors, namely: Safety ; 


protection and dependability. The Company states 
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safety feature opens up a large field of pos- 
never had 


that the 
sible business 
revolver in the house on account of fear of accidents. 
“ham- 


among those who have 
On the Iver Johnson revolver, it is possible to 
without discharging the cartridge, 
The firearms made 
drawn-tempered 
The 
reputation of the Iver Johnson revolvers makes them 
particularly for home protection. The 
Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works, 354 River 
Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, will furnish catalog 
bicycles and 


mer the hammer” 
thus making it absolutely safe. 
by this Company have piano wire, 
springs and are simply and durably constructed. 


easy to sell, 


and complete information on firearms, 
motorcycles to anyone writing for them and dealers 
may also secure ninsias. and ialttis helps. 
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HELP IMPROVE YOUR COMMUNITY. 


How do you like the community you are living in? 
Are there not some things that need correction? Are 
you helping to get them corrected? Are you doing 
your share to make your community a better place to 
live in this year than it was last year? Why not begin 
now 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 

29556.—A trading firm in Esthonia desires to receive 
quotations on hardware and tools for carpenters, shoemakers, 
blacksmiths, etc.; machinery and tools for metal and wood- 
working industry and for working iron sheets, etc.; agri- 
cultural machinery and implements, etc. Catalogues and 
samples are requested. Reference. 

20578—An agency is desired by a man in Spain for the 
sale of knives, forks, spoons, cutlery, razors and penknives. 
Correspondence should be in Spanish. Catalogues in Span- 
ish and price lists are requested. References. 


29583.—A firm in Brazil desires to purchase on own ac- 
count hardware, agricultural implements and machinery, 
automobiles, trucks and supplies, etc. Quotations should be 
given f. o. b. New York. Payment, cash against documents 
or 90 days, according to terms offered. Correspondence should 
be in Portugese, Spanish or French. References. 

29589.—A traveling salesman of Smyrna, Turkey, who 
has been in the United States for several years, is soon to 
sail for the Near East and desires to secure the representation 
in Turkey, Greece, the Balkans, and Egypt, of agricultural 
implements, builders’ hardware, tubes and pipes of iron, cop- 
per, and brass, solder in bars and blocks, tin, paints and 
varnishes, etc. Correspondence may be in English. Refer- 
ences. 

29591.—The purchase of hardware, agricultural tools and 
general machinery is desired by a corporation in this country 
having large estates in Bolivia and Brazil. Terms, cash pay- 
ments. References. 

29595.—The purchase of seamless copper tubes, copper 
bars, copper sheets, sheet iron, black sheets for enameled 
ware, galvanized sheets, and metals in general, is desired by 
a firm in Spain. Quotations should be given f. o. b. Ameri- 
can port. Payment through bank in New York. Corre- 
spondence may be in English. 

29597.—An official of an export house in this country, 
haying trade connections in northern Europe, is about to sail 
for Denmark. Manufacturers and producers desiring to be 
represented on a commission basis are requested to com- 
municate with him. Reference. 
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29609.—An agency for the sale of automobiles and ac- 
cessories is desired by a man from Australia, who is visiting 
this country’at the present time and desires to get in touch 
with manufacturers and exporters. Reference. 

29619.—A firm in South Africa desires to purchase house- 
hold articles, including hollow ware, enamel ware, cutlery, 
and electroplated ware, which are inexpensive and attrac- 
tive for gifts. Reference. 

29622.—A firm in South Africa wishes to purchase and 
secure an agency for wire netting, galvanized fencing wire, 
black bailing wire, barbed wire, and iron fencing standards 
of the “Bulb T” type. Reference. 

ey 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


~ The Texas Hardware Jobbers’ Association, Galvez 
Hotel, Galveston, Texas, July 11 and 12, 1919. R. F. Bell, 
Secretary, 320 Broadway, New York City. 


National Retail Hardware Association, William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, June 24, 25, 26 and 27. Herbert P. 
Sheets, Secretary, Argos, Indiana. 

Mississippi Retail Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion, Agricultural College, July 8, 9 and 10, 1919. D. Scoates, 
Secretary, Agricultural College, Mississippi. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul Audi- 
torium, St. Paul, Minnesota, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1920, 
H. O. Roberts, 1030 Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Ohio Hardware 
Ohio, February 24, 25, 
Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 
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RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Hotel Gibson, 
1920. 


Cincinnati, 
James B. Carson, 


Association, 
26 and 27, 





Arkansas. 


The Tappan Hardware Company, 
its capital from $10,000 to $40,000, 
Idaho. 


Helena, has increased 


Roy A. Gage has purchased the stock of the Lewiston 
Hardware Compary at Lewiston. 
Illinois. 
Fire destroyed the Karlock Hardware Store at Hudson. 
lowa. 
Ed Wertman has opened a hardware business at Rhodes. 
Kansas. 


The Houston Mercantile Company of Hunter has en- 
gaged in the hardware business. 

Green and Son have bought the stock of B. F. 
Jamestown. 

The Westfall Mercantile Company has engaged in the 
hardware and implement business at Westfall. 

Minnesota. 

C. E. Falk has bought a hardware business at Buffalo. 

The Balaton Hardware and Lumber Company, Balaton, 
has been incorporated for $27,000 by G. A. Reinke, E. M. 
Dudrey and S. M. Truax. 

A. K. Lukens has bought the Marr estate hardware busi- 
ness at Aitkin. 


Banker at 


Missouri. 
The Yoder Hardware and Supply Company, 
been incorporated for $5,000. 
Charles McGregor of the McGregor-Noe Hardware Com- 
pany, Springfield, has disposed of his interest in the firm. 
Nebraska. 
A. G. Liiken of Wynot has sold an interest in his hard- 
ware store to M. Simeon. 
The Brown and Gray Hardware Company, Ord, 
owned by S. J. Brown. 
North Dakota. 
E. M. Gentry has bought the Larson hardware business 
at Courtenay. 
The Hazelton Hardware Company, Hazelton, has been 
incorporated for $10,000 by A. A. Simmer and B. W. Thomp- 
son. 


Neck, has 


is now 


Oklahoma. 

Emil L. Nurshi has sold his hardware store at Guthrie 
to G. C. Herrmann. 

M. Howell has sold a half interest in his hardware and 
implement store at Carney and the firm will now be known 
as Rogers and Howells Hardware Company. 

Washington. 

M. B. Peterson has sold his hardware store at Tenino to 
L. A. McLean. 

Wisconsin. 

Edward K. Olson of Leeman has bought the Witthuhn 
hardware store at Shiocton. 

The store of E. L. Webster and Son, Walworth, has 
changed hands, B. F. Schultz and brother buying the Web- 
ster interest. 

F. S. Moore has sold an interest in his hardware store at 
Lake Geneva to Andrew L. Malsch and Arthur G. Bullock. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








The Shaw Manufacturing Company, Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, has been incorporated for $100,000 to make 
automobile accessories. Ira D. Shaw, J. Alfred Bowie 
and Joseph E. Dozier are the incorporators. 





GIVES CAUSES OF ARMATURE TROUBLE. 


Results of armature trouble may be low voltage, 
dim lights or undercharged battery. Should the arm- 
ature windings be burned out the trouble may be due 
to improper regulation, soaked winding or prolonged 
return flow from the battery due to failure of circuit 
breaker contact points to open; a grounded winding is 
due to imperfect insulation. 

Armature troubles may sometimes be located at the 
commutator segments, the solder attaching same hav- 
ing been thrown off by revolving, and this should be 
resoldered electrically. A defect will be indicated by 
an uneven torque, and in the case of a generator may 
be tested by disconnecting the driving mechanism, 
holding the cutout points closed, and allowing the gen- 
erator to operate as a motor. If all right the armature 
will rotate evenly and in the same direction as when 
operating as a generator. 


——-+-@-—_________ 


SECURES PATENT FOR SPARK PLUG. 


Marion Mallory, Wichita, Kansas, has procured 
United States patent rights, under number 1,304,341, 
for a spark plug described in the following: 

A spark plug comprising a vertically 
elongated, hollow, cylindrical shell 
open and screw-threaded at its lower 
end and provided at its upper end 
with a socket, a one-piece, vertically 
elongated insulator having between its 
ends an integral head secured in said 
socket, said insulator depending from 
said head into said shell substantially 
to the lower end of the latter and in spaced relation 
with the shell wall, said insulator having a longitudinal 
bore leading from its lower end wall into said head, 
the wall of said bore having superimposed V-shaped 
grooves giving thereto a zig-zag formation free of 
horizontal surfaces, an electrode secured in said in- 
sulator and extending through said bore, and a ground 
electrode extending from said shell. 
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USED OIL CAN BE RECOVERED. 





In line with the movement for the reclamation of 
waste, a plan is suggested for recovering some of the 
unused values of lubricating oils taken from the crank- 
shafts of cars. As a general rule, this oil would be 
of little use as a lubricant because of raw gasolene 
that is sure to find its way in. By letting the heavier 


particles settle and syphoning off the oil on top, much 
of this liquid can be reclaimed for use in rear axles, 
transmissions, etc. 





INVENTS A NEW SPARK PLUG. 


Under number 1,304,462, United States 
rights have been granted to Frank L. Dyer, Montclair, 
New Jersey, for a spark plug, described herewith: 


patent 


In a spark plug, an integral or one-piece 
porcelain or other refractory insulator there- 
for and a composite central electrode therein, 
comprising a nickel section located in the 
bore of the insulator and which is subjected 
to the effect of sparking, and a steel section 
connected thereto and also located in the 
bore of the insulator, the joint between the 
sections being located in the bore of the in- 





sulator, substantially as set forth. 


~*- 


NEW CARBURETER CAREFULLY. 


FIT 


In fitting a new carbureter be sure that there is no 
looseness to cause vibration, because if there is it is 
quite apt to result in a broken flange. If vibration 
prevails, a small iron bracket should be installed from 
a nut on the frame of the engine to the instrument, 
which should steady it,*also taking the strain off the 
intake pipe. 
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OBTAINS PATENT FOR SPARK PLUG. 


Frank Robinson, Chicago, Illinois, has obtained 
United States patent rights, under number 1,303,905, 
for a spark plug described in the following: 


1,303,965 In a spark plug of the class described, a 


“ sleeve member adapted to be threaded 

A sf into the wall of the combustion chamber 

ea] “« of an engine, an insulating core removably 

$ mounted therein, said insulating core hav- 

Ws *; ing a combustion chamber therein larger 
a3 





*¢ than the passage in the sleeve, a spark 


terminal projecting into said enlarged 


chamber, a second spark terminal in said 











sleeve projecting upwardly into said enlarged chamber 
to a point below said first mentioned terminal, and 
means mounted thereon to keep said terminals clean. 


& 
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VAPORIZER CAN EASILY BE MADE. 





A serviceable home-made vaporizer may be con- 
structed with wire cloth (of the same kind used in 
milk strainers), by placing a section of it on both sides 
of the gasket between the carbureter and the intake 
manifold. This serves to break up the fuel into finer 
particles, which operation will materially assist vapor 


ization. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








The handy man around the house is certainly in 
favor of good tools with which to work. But he is 
not likely to be 
interested to the 
actual! 
the 


point of 
purchase in 
long list of tools 
enumerated in 
the advertisement 
of Ludlow & 
Squier, which ap- 
peared in the 
Newark Evening 
News, Newark, 
New Jersey. Un- 
mistakably, the 
emphasis of this 
advertisement is 
upon tools for 
the handy man 
about the house. 
therefore, 
not probable that 
it will attract the 
notice of elec- 
tricians, engrav- 
ers, pipe fitters, 
carpenters, 
plumbers, tinners, 





The Handy Man 
About the House 


finds frequent use for tools 
in making light repairs. The 
trouble is too many buy poor 
tools and they can’t do as : 
good work as they ought. It is, 


We Sell Real Toole—High 
grade, the kind a first-class 
mechanic will prize—in big 
nr little aets. 


. Auto Tools 
Carpenters’ Tools 
Cement Workers’ Toole 
Contractors’ Tools 
Engravers’ Tools 
Electricians’ Tools 


Jewelers’ Tools and machinists to 
— Tools whom it is also 
sence x Mi ag addressed. 
Molders’ Tools Skilled me- 
ge hag chanics know 
Slaters’ Tools that reputable 
Tinners’ Tools hardware _ stores 
uUpiow sell trustworthy 
[t tools. Conse- 
5 SQUIER quently, in order 
to make an im- 
Experts in Hardware That pression upon 
Stands Hardwear and induce them 


to come to a par- 
ticular store to 


97-99 Market Street 
buy their tools, 


the advertisement 


must be something more than a classified index. It 
is sound publicity to let the people know that Ludlow 
& Squier sell tools in big or little sets for so many 
different craftsmen’s use, and then to follow this gen- 
eral announcement with other advertisements giving 
prices and descriptions of particular sets of tools. But 
the trouble with the advertisement under discussion is 
that it starts off with an introduction which has little 
or no bearing upon the rest of the text. The man 
tipping his hat so politely at the top of the advertise- 


ment does not appear to have much connection with 
the subject. He is so vaguely conventional that he 
might serve with equal impartiality for an advertise- 
ment of liver pills, lawn mowers, tooth paste, type- 
writers, hair tonic, or floor varnish. This is not said 
in a spirit of flippancy, but to lay stress on the fact 
that an illustration of the commodity itself is more 
effective in hardware publicity than a picture such as 
the one in question. 


* 


The hunchbacked poet, Alexander Pope, crowded 
a lot of meaning into a few words when he coined: the 
expression, 
“Damn with faint 
praise.” Several 
things can be said 
in favor of the 
advertisement of 
Partridge Hard- 
ware Company, 
reproduced here- 
with from the 
Mobile Register, 
Mobile, Alabama. 
There is no 
thought of belit- 
tling its good 
qualities in  say- 
ing that, as a gen- 
announce- 








Our Batting Average 
is High 
We sell baseball goods of 
the finest make—stand back 
of them and guarantee satis- 
faction. 


Our goods, as well as our 


eral 
ment of a stock 
of baseball sup- 
plies, it is graphic 


service, have yet to be in wording and 
caught napping, between Memention ta 
first and second. ee ee eS 

order to avoid 


even the sugges- 
tion of an inten- 
tion to “damn 
with faint 
praise,” let it be 
stated at the out- 
set that the advertisement in question gives evidence 
of talent capable of much better work. Almost half 
the space is occupied by pictures which -are plain 
enough for the purpose. But it would be a better use 
of the space to reduce them to one illustration and 
employ the room thus made available for one or two 
statements of prices of particular articles. It will be 
noticed that the logotype of the firm’s name is so badly 
blurred as to be almost illegible. It requires close 
scrutiny to discover that the word is “Partridge.” A 
stranger would not be likely to take the trouble to 
decipher it, especially in an advertisement containing 
A blurred word leaves a blurred 


4 4 aw yew a” 


PAROWARE £0. 














nothing specific. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 











GIVES IDEA AS TO INSTALLATION OF 
e WARM AIR HEATER. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

In regard to the Emil W. Schober heating job 
shown on page 39 of your May 17, 1919, issue, I 
would place the warm air heater as indicated on the 
accompanying sketch. 

My idea is to take the cold air from two points or 
more, whichever the case may be. If you take all 
your cold air from one place, you are creating a draft 
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Suggests Proper Location of Warm Air Heater. 


along the floor of the house toward the cold air reg- 
ister from every direction for the reason that every bit 
of air in circulating must come to the same place and 
your installation is little better than a pipeless job. 

By using two cold air registers, you can divide the 
flow of cold air and you will not notice any draft to 
speak of. By placing the cold air registers where 
shown on the sketch you will eliminate very near all 
the cold air draft from your floors. 

Place your warm air heater so as to get your pipes 
as near the same length as possible. This is what gives 
results. Get your piping large enough to insure a free 
and rapid circulation and you will have a good heating 
job. 


I place my warm air registers close to doors where 
it is convenient so as not to spoil the rooms for set- 
ting furniture. This is the plan I always follow and 
I always have had success with it. I have the first 
job to change or give trouble. 

Yours truly, 
J). P. NELSEN. 

Ringsted, Iowa, June 7, 1919. 





oo 


HAS AN IMPROVED HEATING UNIT. 


One of the strong points of the Butler Pipeless 
Warm Air Heater, which is shown herewith, is the 
improved heating unit. The unusual fire box is said 
to extract is every unit of 
heat from the \ fuel burned 
and the. ——— double V 
radiator with its long fire 
tceave tl trans mits 

































practically all the heat into 
the rooms before it can 
go up the i ri - flue. The 
' :. «= reir 
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Butler Pipeless Warm Air Heater, Made by The F. B. Zieg 
Manufacturing Company, Fredericktown, Ohio. 
Butler heater burns coal, slack, or wood economically 
and is said to give remarkably good results with wood 
as the shape of the fire box permits the wood to lie 
down in the best position for burning, instead of 

standing on an end. 

The heater is very easily installed as the heating 
All that 
is necessary is to set it in position directly on the 
floor, there being no pit to dig and no joints to caulk 
or cement. Then the oval wrought iron base is put 
around the heater, the lower strip put in position, and 
the draw bolts tightened. After this the T iron is 
placed in position and the installer can proceed with 


unit is completely assembled when received. 


the assembling. 

The Butler heater is provided with a cap which 
can be removed in extreme weather to keep the base- 
ment contents from freezing. The smoke pipe can be 
run up to any height, wherever convenient, directly 
through the casing or in any direction desired. A 
special slide door is provided in the rear of the heater 
to permit the removal of anything that may have ac- 
cidentally been dropped into the register. Further 
particulars and interesting literature may be obtained 
by addressing The F. B. Zieg Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Fredericktown, Ohio. 
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National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating 


Association Has Instructive Convention. 








In one of his essays, Montaigne declares that “with- 
out doubt it is a delightful harmony when doing and 
saying go together.” No more happy illustration 
of this concordance between promise and performance 
can readily be found than in the work of the National 
Warm Air Hezting and Ventilating Association whose 
sixth annual convention was held June 11, 1919, in 
Hotel Deshler, Columbus, Ohio. The promise is con- 
tained in the statement of the objects and aims of the 
organization to advise the public of the advantages 
of warm air heating; to improve conditions in the 
industry and protect its common interests; to provide 





Wilbert G. Wise, Re-elected President 
National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association. 


reliable engineering data; to formulate desirable build- 
ing codes and promote correct installation; to impress 
upon dealers and the public the value of proper pipe, 
registers, and other accessories; to interest architects 
and to induce educa- 
warm air 


and secure their endorsement ; 
tional institutions to include courses in 
heating. 

The performance is amply attested by #&sults both 
for the benefit of the industry and the people at large. 
The establishment of the Warm Air Heater Research 
Laboratory at the University of Illinois, the opening 
of courses in warm air heating at the leading institutes 
of technology, and the founding of the Research 
sureau of the American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers at the United States Bureau of 
Mines Laboratory in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, are 
achievements in which the National Warm Air Heating 
and Ventilating Association has taken a_promi- 


nent part. 


Moreover, the policy of the Association has con- 
sistently emphasized the obligations of thg industry to 
the people and has fostered improvements in the sery- 
ice rendered to the consumer. The officers and mem- 
bers of the organization recognize that the success of 
their business is dependent upon the comfort, happi- 
ness, and contentment of the householders who use 
their products. By giving satisfaction, they gain the 
good will of their follow men and this redounds to the 
advancement of the industry. So thoroughly is this 
truth perceived that it was uppermost in all the deliber- 
ations of the convention, which was called to order 
promptly at 10 o'clock Wednesday morning, June 11, 
1919, in Hotel Deshler, Columbus, Ohio. 

After roll call and reading of the minutes and com- 
munications, the president of the Association, Wilbert 
(;. Wise, delivered his annual address to the assembly. 
In clear and simple phrases he reaffirmed the need 
of cooperation among the members and of genuine 
service to the public. His speech deserves attentive 
reading. Its text in full is as follows: 

Address of President Wilbert G. Wise to the Sixth An- 
nual Convention of the National Warm Air Heating 
and Ventilating Association in Hotel Deshler, 
Columbus, Ohio, June 11, 1919. 

“A year has passed since our last meeting in Mil- 
waukee, a year seemingly short period of time, but 
perhaps covering a succession of events, the most mo- 
mentous, the most critical in all history. 

“In the first half of this period were the fiercest, 
though happily the final battles of the great World 
War, and the signing of the armistice, which brought 
an end to hostilities. The last half covers a period of 
waiting and a partial adjustment of our business con- 
ditions, and now six months after the signing of the 
armistice, if we take an inventory of the problems of 
readjustment confronting the world, we must recognize 
that we are still standing on the threshold of the period 
of readjustment, awaiting the final settlement, which 
alone can open the way to the resumption of normal 
conditions. 

“As to our industry and the part it played in affairs 
during these troublesome times, we have suffered little 
and perhaps profited much. We have suffered rather 
a serious interruption of our business by curtailment 
of volume of business ; by bad working conditions ; by 
adverse government regulations. These, however, were 
somewhat offset by government requirements, which 
some of our plants were in position to take advantage 
of, and render assistance to the Government and at the 
same time keep their plants fairly well occupied. 

A New Order of Things. 

“That we have profited by these unfortunate con- 
ditions lies in the fact that a new order of things seems 
to have taken place. Business in the future will be 
transacted on a firmer and more equitable basis. The 
average man has taken a different view of life, he is 
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acting differently, and has re- 
solved to live differently. 


thinking differently, 
He is beginning to enjoy 
the contentment of home ownership, and is not satisfied 
with merely a house to live in, but a home, equipped 
with conveniences and comforts that will bring happi- 
ness and contentment, and establish a standard of 
living that will of necessity bring about a great increase 
in the use and installation of heating plants, without 
which no home is now complete. 
Extensive Housing Operations Are Under Way. 

“|Large industrial concerns are carrying on housing 
operations on an extensive scale for the benefit of their 
employees in recognition of the fact that good home 
conditions make good workmen. Reports of housing 
conditions throughout the United States show that 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of houses are 
needed, practically every section of the country being 
short of housing facilities. This then insures a big 
warm air heater business for the future. 

“The heating pendulum has been swinging in favor 
of warm air heaters, which today is recognized as the 
most practical of house heating. That warm air heat- 
ing has been gradually gaining on steam or hot water 
or any other method, is quite noticeable, which will 
further increase the demand for our product. 

“The warm air heater industry is a very large one, 
comprising a large number of plants, involving mil- 
lions of investment, and can be classified as one of the 
few large industries absolutely necessary to health, 
comfort and happiness. 

“Is it not fitting then, gentlemen, that we should be 
organized and assemble here as we are today to ex- 
change views and ideas and devise plans for the bet- 
terment of the industry, and consequently for the 
benefit and greater satisfaction of that great mass of 
people who demand from us the best we can produce in 
goods and in service. 

Association Is in Satisfactory Condition. 

“Our Association, as will no doubt be shown by the 
reports of our Secretary and Treasurer, is in a very 
satisfactory condition, and great credit is due our 
Secretary and our Treasurer and our various Com- 
mittees, all of whom have been untiring in their efforts 
satisfactorily to administer the affairs of this Associa- 
tion. 

“Our activities might not have been carried on on 
the scale that we might wish, but perhaps were all that 
the unusual conditions warranted. Our chief activity 
during the past year is in our Research Bureau, which 
has been most admirably handled by a special com- 
mittee, appointed for that purpose. It is not neces- 
sary for me to comment upon what has been done in 
that particular, as we have with us today several capa- 
ble gentlemen who will present that subject to your 
great satisfaction. 

“Other matters of interest will also be presented to 
you by the various committees having them in charge. 
Closer Cooperation Is Essential. 

“If I were asked to criticize the workings of our 
Association, the only possible weakness I could men- 
tion would perhaps be a lack of proper cooperation 
with, and confidence in, one another. 

“It is an elegant thing, gentlemen, to have confidence 
in one another, and when you show confidence in the 
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other fellow he will soon see that it is up to him to 
have confidence in you. 

“Cooperation and confidence is the keynote of our 
success, and should be fostered and when we once 
attain this in the proper degree other matters will 
naturally take care of themselves. 

“Perhaps more frequent meetings would bring about 
a closer relationship, and I would recommend that our 
Executive Committee work out a program of activi- 
ties and procedure for the coming year that will be 
instructive, progressive and interesting to our mem- 
bership, and in this particular let me impress upon 
every member of our Association that it is his duty to 
assist the officers and the Executive Committee in 
every possible way. 

“The inclinati@n in all such Associations as ours is 
to let someone else do it. That is not the right spirit. 
We should, and must, every one of us, be free at all 
times to voice our views and be ready to lend every 
possible assistance, and any thought that any merber 
may have for the good of the warm air heater industry 
should be brought before the Association for consid- 
eration. ' 

Much Remains to Be Done by Association. 

“The warm air heater industry has always been 
handicapped by many evils, some of which have been 
removed by the work of this Association, but there is 
still much to be done to correct the evils still existing 
With the costs of production the highest in history, 
with labor restless, constantly making demands, with 
penalties put on industry by the Government, it be- 
hooves us, gentlemen, to put our house in order that 
we may successfully meet any conditions that may 
arise and keep our industry on the high plane where it 
belongs. 

“I wish that I could bring to you today a message 
My lack of 
ability to do this will no doubt be offset by the many 
good things that will be covered by our program and 


that would be of benefit to each of you. 


handled by persons of known ability. 

“In closing, then, permit me to again emphasize the 
necessity of cooperation with one another, confidence 
in one another and infinite good will towards one 
another, establishing a mutuality that will give cre- 
dence and strength to our Association.” 

The report of the Treasurer, I. L.. Jones, showed the 
finances of the Association to be in a flourishing con- 
dition. Full value has been received for every dollar 
expended. The funds of the organization have been 
handled with a wisdom and judgment which merit 
unqualified approval. 

Secretary Allen W. William’s Report, Meeting National 

Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association, Hotel 

Deshler, Columbus, Ohio, Wednesday, June 11, 1919. 

“After consulting with. our Executive Committee 
and reflecting to them the different opinions of various 
members as to the advisability of gathering even the 
limited information as we have done in the past, it was 
decided best to make only one inquiry this year from 
the manufacturers, which inquiry was as follows: 

“What was the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the number of warm air heaters you manufactured 
during 1918 as compared with 1917?” 

“Desirable as reliable data might be, unless it is 
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accurate and practically all of the manufacturers fur- 
nish same, it is not only useless but is apt to be mis- 
leading and do more harm than good. Other indus- 
tries have experienced much difficulty in collecting 
figures of this kind and some at least have discon- 
tinued the practice. 

In answer to the statistical question asked, the re- 
plies received are as follows: 

21 houses report increase averaging 15 per cent. 

70 houses report decrease averaging 23 per cent. 

8 houses report no change. 

“It may be estimated that the decrease in units 
amounted in round figures to 35,000. There is no 
question but what the Government's use of room heat- 
ers and the advent of the pipeless is responsible for as 
good a showing as this during a,war time year. 
Otherwise, with the falling off in building the story 
would have been very different. 

“Again this year I would respectfully suggest that 
if it is the wish to continue or extend the compilation 





Allen W. Williams, Re-elected Secretary 


National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association. 


of any statistics, that a committee be appointed to 
formulate the questions to be asked and have general 
supervision of this work. 
Collection Department. ; 
‘Number of accounts received for collection to date, 
65 


wn 


Amount of same, $61,299.28. 

Amount collected during the year, $7,246.19. 

Total amount collected to date, $38,525.08. 

“There is nothing obligatory as to the use of this 
Department by the members, but I believe in more 
instances it could serve you economically and to your 
advantage. 

Costs. 

“For the second year our costs have increased until 
they are upon the highest plane in the history of our 
industry, and bid fair to remain there for sometime to 
come. If there has been any actual reduction in the 
cost of materials it has been repeatedly stated by some 


of the best authorities that this is more than offset by - 
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an increase in the price of labor and the amount of 
overhead and selling expenses. In spite of this con- 
dition there has been some reductions in the selling 
prices, but in view of the falling off in the demand for 
our goods this year, profits have evidently not justified 
general reductiags. 

“When the United States Department of Commerce 
made the effort to start business by reducing market 
prices of materials, | am sure our members were anx- 
ious to do their part, but like other industries, the 
benefit which might brought was lost 
through the confusion in governmental authorities 
followed. 


have been 


which 
War Service. 

“Again this year the subject will be fully covered 
by the report of our War Service Committee, but it 
seems proper for me to say that since the signing of 
the Armistice many matters of interest and real value 
to our industry have come to my office, and an honest 
effort has been made to keep the members in touch 
with same and to see that all were represented and pro- 
tected in proposed actions. Mr. Edward Norris, as 
Chairman of our excellent War Service Committee, 
has kept us fully informed as to anything pertaining 
to this work and I believe every manufacturer in the 
industry must realize that they were under many obli- 
gations to him for his untiring interest during the past 
year, as well as to the entire committee. The answers 
to numerous questionnaires required were certainly 
furnished promptly and this was a great help. 

Advertising Department. 

“With no publicity campaign it has been rather sur- 
prising to find that quite a number of dealers have used 
the advertising copy furnished some two years ago, and 
consumers’ inquiries still reach my office. At the di- 
rection of the Officers electros which had outlived their 
usefulness were sold. We still have on hand signs, 
booklets and other advertising supplies representing a 
value of approximately $300.00. [ have sent out quite 
a number of the booklets during the past year. 

Trade Mark. 

“The number of members using our trade mark is 
increasing, but the value of same can be made quite an 
asset if every member will use it. The Association is 
ready and willing to furnish cuts of same free in sizes 
of half inch and larger. 

The One Price Plan. 

“As you are well aware, the idea of this plan is to 
have one set of prices varying only as to quantity 
purchased. Such a practice is strictly in accord with 
the rulings of the Federal Trade Commission and 
would undoubtedly make for a better market. No sug- 
gestion of price agreement is intended. This matter 
is commended for the serious consideration of every 
warm air heater manufacturer. 

Prospects for Our Goods. 

“The United States Department of Labor has cer- 
tainly been making an earnest and persistent effort 
to start building and it is surprising that our sales have 
been as large as they have when it is considered that 
even in a city like this, Columbus, where the normal 
yearly average is 2,000, not over 200 dwellings were 
erected during 1918. It is stated that in Chicago 10,000 
homes are needed per year. (American Geographical 
Magazine.) The United States Labor Department’s 
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printed matter states that in practically every section 
of the United States there is a shortage of homes. The 
following is quoted from their recent pamphlet ‘Build 
It Now.’ 

‘In normal times, under normal conditions, it required the 
the building of about 600,000 homes per year to supply the 
normal growth of the country and replace the losses caused 
by fire and other destructive agencies. For the past two 
years, Owing to causes growing out of the world war, this 
normal construction of homes has been practically suspended. 
What housing construction has been accomplished has been 
for the major part that which was demanded to meet war 
conditions. Shortage of labor and restrictions on the use 
of building material stopped the work. 

‘At this time there is a shortage of homes in America of 
nearly a million, to which must be added the normal require- 
ments of the year just opening. Most of the present short- 
age has not been wholly abandoned, but has been merely post- 
poned and delayed, and the pressure to inaugurate and com- 
plete this delayed construction will shortly be felt—as soon 
as weather and climatic conditions make such work feasible. 


“Tt does not require much stretching of the imag- 
ination to see what the demand for furnaces and their 
accessories can be created and will be when once the 
building of homes is actually started, nor that it is 
unsafe to feel that it will continue for several years. 

“It would seem that even an ordinary optimist can 
safely predict unusual opportunities in store for our 
industry the coming year. Unquestionably the volume 
of sales will be large. The danger apparently lies in 
overlooking the increase in overhead and selling ex- 
penses and finding sooner or later that they have con- 
sumed even our legitimate profits. 

“Changes and additions can be expected in our lines 
of goods and the manufacturer must be prepared for 
them. 

Pipeless Heater. 

“You are well aware that the sale of this type has 
increased heavily during the past year. It has un- 
doubtedly come to stay in its proper field. When home 
building is normally resumed, I believe the sale of 
pipe jobs will also be larger than ever. In other words, 
that the demand for both styles will increase. 

Foreign Prospects. 

“Previous to the war there seemed to be little oppor- 
tunity of success in seeking business abroad. Numer- 
ous other lines who in the past have had no export 
trade are reported as now selling goods abroad. It may 
be that at least some styles of our goods can be suc- 
cessfully sold in Europe, and since several banking 
houses, as well as the Government, maintain a depart- 
ment for promoting export trade and will furnish al! 
necessary information without charge, it would be 
wise for us to have a special committee whose duty it 
shall be to investigate and report. 

Our Research Activity. 

“The report of our special committee covers in de- 
tail what has been done and the possibilities it con- 
tains. In a general way, however, may | say that the 
interest in our effort to collect engineering data has 
attracted wider attention than you may suppose, and 
the interest of the members has been remarkable, con- 
sidering the patience required to get this work under 
way during war times. 

“Professor Willard, in his letters to me, has fre- 
quently mentioned the visits they have had from our 
members and states that in every case he has felt that 
the men who have taken the time and trouble to come 
down have been impressed with the work and stand 
ready to support its continuance. I have endeavored 
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to keep the members informed as to what was being 
done. The first report in printed form was mailed to 
the membership May 28th being University of IIli- 
nois Bulletin No. 112. It is extremely interesting and 
recites the early objects of the investigation as fol- 
lows: 

(1) To determine the efficiency and capacity of 
commercial warm air heaters under conditions similar 
to those existing in actual installations with leaders, 
stacks and registers to form a complete system. 

(2) To determine satisfactory and simple methods 
for rating warm air heaters so that the proper size 
and type of warm air heater can be definitely selected 
for the service required. 

(3) To determine methods of increasing the effi- 
ciency and capacity of warm air heating equipment 
and the advantages or desirability of certain types of 
design. 

(4) To determine the heat losses in warm air heat- 
ing systems and the value of insulating materials as 
affecting the economy of the warm air heater or the 
leaders and stacks, and finally of the system as a 
whole. 

(5) To determine the proper sizes and proportions 
of leaders, stacks and registers supplying air to first, 
second and third floors. 

(6) To determine the friction losses in the cold air 
or recircuiting ducts and registers and their proper 
size, proportions and arrangement or location. 

(7) Eventually, to make a study and comparison 


of outside and inside air circulation as affecting the 


* economy and operation of warm air heater systems. 


Trade Press. 

“It is a pleasure again to remind you how generous 
they have been to the activities of our Association, and 
it is entirely our fault if we do not take advantage of 
same. 

Legislation. 

“During the past winter freak legislation has de- 
veloped in certain states and this has required more at- 
tention than heretofore. It will evidently grow 
and we must be prepared for special activity during 
our new year in connection with The new 
Michigan law, Senate Bill No. 146, is unsatisfactory 
to many, but much worse legislation in that state was 


same, 


prevented. 
Freight Matters. 

“The most important item in this connection has 
been the publication of the proposed Consolidated 
Freight Classification No. 1. I have attended all of 
the hearings bearing on our goods and we are under 
obligations to many of the members and their Traffic 
Managers for their assistance in this connection. Gen- 
erally speaking, this classification affects our goods 
comparatively little and a mixed carload is provided 
which affords opportunity to load with warm air heat- 
ers anything that would reasonably be shipped with 
them. Some changes have been requested but the re- 
sult remains to be seen. 

Closing Accounts with Trade Acceptances. 

“During the past year the securing of trade accep- 
tances has been urged, not only as a means of expand- 
ing available funds but to the end that prompter pay- 
ments of accounts may be secured and ninth-hour com- 


plaints often advanced by debtor as a play for addi- 
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tional time may be eliminated. Almost without ex- 
ception houses that close their accounts receivable by 
trade acceptance are highly .pleased with the result. 
The close of the war is apparently no reason to dis- 
continue this policy. 

Standardization. 

“The United States Bureau of Standards is assist- 
ing in the formulation of a series of ‘National [ndus- 
trial Safety Codes.” One of their representatives called 
recently and advised that the bureau had been re- 
quested “to promote comprehensive and authoritative 
machinery for the development of [-ngineering and [n- 
dustrial Standards by the operation of which duplica- 
tion would be avoided and coéperation between all! 
interested organizations and government departments 
secured, so that when a standard or group of standards 
is developed it will be acceptable to all concerned and 
therefore a real American standard.” 

“This is called to your attention as the results bid 
fair finally to extend more or less to every industry 
both as to materials purchased and goods made. How 
far Standardization might be carried in our product 
without the loss of individuality is a question, but is 
something I am told we may be called upon to consider 
in the near future. 

In General. 

“During the past year war conditions have naturally 
influenced some of our activities, and our efforts have 
necessarily been directed in unusual but nevertheless 
important directions. It would seem that from now 
on we may reasonably expect to operate the Associa- 
tion along normal lines and extend them to the value 
of the industry. 

“The National Association of Purchasing Agents is 
urging the standardization of invoice sizes as a con- 
venience in filing, economy of stock, etc. During the 
year it is quite probable they will agree on a standard 
size. 

“It is a satisfaction to say the members have evi- 
dently felt free to use my office in connection with any 
matter directly or indirectly connected with their busi- 
ness. The more of a clearing house it can be made the 
better. 

“It would seem that even an ordinary optimist can 
safely predict unusual opportunities in store for our in- 
dustry the coming year. Unquestionably the volume 
of sales will be large. The danger apparently lies in 
overlooking the increase in overhead and selling ex- 
penses and finding sooner or later that they have con- 
sumed even our legitimate profits. 

“President Wise has constantly directed and super- 
vised the work of the Association through my office 
and is entitled to our gratitude. The same is true of 
our Treasurer, I. L. Jones and our Executive Com- 
nuittee. 

“May I also express my own sincere thanks for the 
indulgence and help of every member during the past 
trying year.” 

After the report of the Secretary, Allen W. Wil- 
liams, auditing, nominating, and memorial committees 
were appointed by the president. Then came the re- 
ports of the auditing and executive committees, the 
war service committee, and the committee on Warm 
Air Heating Research at University of Illinois. 
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Illuminating comments were made upon the report 
of the: Committee of Warm Air Heating Research at 
the University of Illinois by Professor Willard and 
!”, J. Daugherty and then Messrs. Jay and Kratz of 
ihe Research staff and by C. G. Whalen. 

The personnel of the committees appointed by Presi- 
dent Wilbert G. Wise is as follows: 

Auditing Committee : 

Kd Norris, 
R. C. Cook. 

Nominating Committee : 

John D. Green, 

\W. P. Cook, 

Philip Will, 

Charles Seelbach. 
Memorial Committee : 

I. L.. Jones, 

lrederick K. Will, 

Ed Norris, 

D. Rait Richardson. 

The first two members of the Memorial Committee 
were designated to draw up appropriate resolutions of 
regret at the death of Henry T. Richardson who de- 
parted this life November 17, 1918. 

The last two members of the Memorial Committee 
were entrusted with the duty of expressing the As- 
sociation’s sentiments of sorrow at the demise of WW. 
1.. Dawborn who died November 30, 1918. 

An unusually clever and instructive lecture 
delivered by Professor John R. Allen, Dean of College 
of Engineering and Architecture, University of Minne- 
sota. Professor Allen has done much to enrich the 
science of warm air heating and has been chosen to 
head the Research Bureau of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. His lecture dealt with the highly im- 
portant subject of “The Design of Warm Air Heaters.” 
The complete wording of the address is herewith re- 


was 


produced : 

Address on Design of the Warm Air Heater by Professor 
John R. Allen, Dean of College of Engineering and 
Architecture, University of Minnesota, De- 
livered Before Convention of National 
Warm Air Heating and Ventilating 
Association, June 11, 1919, at 
Hotel Deshler, Columbus, 

Ohio. 

“The warm air heater is one of the oldest forms 
of central heating that has been used in this country 
and today it has a definite place in the art of heating. 
It is recognized as one of the very best forms of heat- 
ing for small and medium sized houses and buildings. 
Its development, however, has been retarded by the 
manufacturers and the mechanics that have been in- 
stalling the apparatus. This has been due to the lack 
of fundamental knowledge of the proper design of 
warm air heaters and their proper installation. In 
many large plants the warm air heaters have been de- 
signed by the pattern maker and not by men familiar 
and operation of such heaters. 
of design and much of the in- 


with the installation 
Many imperfections 
convenience in warm air heaters could have been elim- 
inated if more care had been exercised in the appli- 
cation of fundamental principles to warm air heater 


design. Recently some e¥periments have been con- 
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ducted of a valuable character on the warm air heater 
and much valuable information may be expected from 
the experimental work now being carried out at the 
University of Illinois. Few consulting engineers rec- 
ommend the use of the warm air heater because there 
is not enough experimental data available for them to 
check up the design of the system submitted. If the 
warm air heater business is to develop as it should, 
warm air heater manufacturers must give out all the 
data possible to the engineers so that they can intel- 
ligently design warm air heater plants or check the 
design of these plants. 

“In this talk I wish to make some suggestions in 
regard to the satisfactory design of a warm air heater 
and try to point out where more exact data is neces- 
sary. 

; Warm Air Heater Design. 

“There is no reason why a warm air heater can not 
be calculated with as much accuracy as a steam boiler 
in a steam heating plant, if we only have the neces- 
sary constants to place in the expressions. These con- 
stants, however, must be determined by practical 
demonstrations carried on in the laboratory. The 
trouble now is that the so-called practical man designs 
these warm air heaters by theoretical guessing and 
what the warm air heater man should have is actual 
results determined by practical demonstrations in the 
laboratory. 

“In the design of any device for the extraction of 
heat it is a fundamental fact that for the best efficiency 
the hottest gases to be heated must come in contact 
with the coldest surfaces. This means, in a warm air 
heater, that, for the best efficiency, the hottest gases 
leaving the fire should transmit their heat to the hot- 
test air leaving the heater, and the coldest gases leav- 
ing the fire should come in contact with the coldest 
air entering the heater. Only by observing these 
fundamental principles can the greatest efficiency in 
the warm air heater be obtained. 

“In the discussion to follow it is assumed that the 
air in the warm air heater is recirculated under condi- 
tions of full load. The reason for assuming this con- 
dition is that in most houses outside air is not neces- 
sary. I do not believe that it is necessary to argue 
this point as this is the condition that exists in all 
houses heated by steam and hot water and we have 
little if any complaint on account of lack of ventila- 
tion. As far as ventilation is concerned a warm air 
heater usually recirculates all the air in the house while 
the steam and hot water plants recirculate the air in 
each room. We all know that in the average house 
the infiltration of air through the walls and windows 
will change the air once per hour which is more than 
enough for ventilation in the ordinary residence oc- 
cupied by four or five people. 

Begin Designing With the Grates. 

“In designing a warm air heater the logical place 
to begin is the grates. The depth of fire on the grate 
will depend on the kind of coal and the strength of 
the draft. Let us assume a good average draft and 
anthracite coal. The size of the grate necessary to 
furnish a certain amount of heat will depend on how 
often the warm air heater is fired, in other words the 


firing period. It is customary to assume in rating 
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steam and hot water boilers an eight hour firing period 
and I believe the same assumption should be applied 
to the warm air heater. One square foot of grate will 
hold about fifty pounds of anthracite coal. About 
forty pounds of this can be burned leaving ten pounds 
on the grate to kindle the new fire. If we burn this 
forty pounds of coal then in eight hours we will burn 
five pounds of coal per hour per square foot of grate. 
If the coal contains 12,500 British Thermal Units and 
the efficiency of the warm air heater is 60 per cent, 
then there will be available 375,000 British Thermal 
Units per each square foot of grate per hour. It has 
been customary to assume that a certain size of grate 
will heat a certain volume of house. This rule, how- 
ever, is only an approximation and a very rough one. 
The amount of heat necessary depends on the wall 
and window surface, the construction of the house, 
upon the outside and inside temperature and not upon 
the volume of the house. More depends upon the 
window surface and construction than on any other 
factor. It would be very much’ better to rate a warm 
air heater as giving off a certain number of British 
Thermal Units than as heating a certain volume of 
house, as the rating of the warm air heater by volume 
is very misleading. The reason why this has not been 
done is because the average man installing warm air 
heaters does not know what is meant by British Ther- 
mal Unit. In fact he thinks it is some form of germ 
or bug that is unknown and dangerous. You should 
educate the trade to a better understanding of the 
fundamental principles of heating. This is being done 
by the steam and hot water manufacturers with a cor- 
responding improvement in their business. Now 
good time to begin a campaign of education when the 


is a 


public is in a receptive state of mind. 
Determination of Heating Surfaces. 

“A warm air heater may contain sufficient grate 
surface to heat the house but if it does not have a 
proper amount of heating surface to take the heat 
away from the hot gases leaving the fire then this heat 
instead of going into the house will be wasted up the 
chimney. In considering heating surface we must dis 
tinguish between two kinds: fire surface and flue sur 
the 


face. fl ire surfaces are those surfaces that sce 
side and have cold air to be heated on 


I‘lue surfaces are those surfaces which 


fire on one 
the other side. 
have hot gases on one side and cold air to be heated 
on the other side but do not see the fire. In the flue 
surfaces all the heat is removed by contact of air or 
convection and in the fire surfaces the heat is removed 
by radiation as well as by convection. That is, in the 
fire surfaces part of the heat is transmitted from the 
fire directly to the heating surface by radiation just 
as light is given off from an electric light and the re 
mainder of the heat is given to this surface by the air 
passing over the surface or convection. 

“An important question in warm air heater design 
is the determination of the proportion of heating sur- 
face in a warm air heater that should be flue surface 
and the proportion that should be fire surface. You 
can better understand this by considering different 
conditions of operation. First let us consider the con- 
dition of maximum operation when the drafts in the 
chimney and in the grate are open and maximum com- 


bustion is taking place in the warm air heater. Be- 
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tween twenty and twenty-four pounds of air are pass- 
ing through the warm air heater per pound of coal 
burned and this air is passing through the warm air 
heater with a high rate of velocity to the stack. Under 
these conditions all the heat which is not removed by 
the fire surfaces must be removed by the flue surfaces, 
and there must be sufficient flue surfaces to prevent 
the gases from leaving the warm air heater at too high 
a temperature. In a good warm air heater the gases 
leave the fire box at from seven to nine hundred de- 
grees and if we assume the stack temperature at three 
hundred there will be required from 9% to 11 square 
feet of flue surface per square foot of grate surface 
in order to get good economy at full load. In other 
words from forty to fifty per cent of the effective 
heat of the coal is taken out in the flues under full 
load conditions. If the flue surfaces are reduced much 
below this figure under full load conditions, there will 
be a material loss to the stack. As warm air heaters 
are operated only at full load for short periods of 
time, it is probably wise to sacrifice a little on the flue 
surfaces and in many cases eight square feet of flue 
surface per square foot of grate surface would be 
sufficient. 
Regulation of the Drafts. 

“On the other hand when the warm air heater drafts 
are all closed only a very small amount of air passes 
through the fire and through the flues. Under these 
conditions most of the work is being done by the fire 
surfaces. The amount of coal burned is small and 
the amount of heat received by the fire surfaces is re- 
ceived by radiant heat from the fuel bed and is largely 
obtained by reducing the temperature in the fire bed. 
When the drafts are wide open the fuel bed may have 
a temperature as high as twenty-five hundred degrees 
and after the drafts are closed it will slowly cool down 
to as low as 1,200. If it is cooled below this point it 
is difficult to start a new fire. The heat given off by 
this cooling is transferred to the heating surfaces that 
see the fire by radiation. In considering the fire sur- 
face it will then be necessary to consider both the heat 
received by convection and the heat received by radia- 
tion, so that these surfaces are more effective than the 
flue surfaces. At light load a warm air heater having 
large fire surface and small flue surface would be as 
economical as if the flue surfaces were largely in- 
creased. But at full load such a warm air heater 
would be very uneconomical. 

“In the following table I have suggested some of the 
proportions giving the maximum and minimum figures 
that would seem desirable. The problem of warm air 
heater design for full load. 

“All quantities are based on one square foot of 
grate surface. 


Maximum Minimum 

British Thermal Units per square foot 

of grate per hour (total & hour 

Le ee ee 62,500 62,500 
British Thermal Units available in 

the heated air per square foot of 

CORRE OP DO in vccccanncacscess 37,500 37,500 
British Thermal Units taken out by 

Ce TMS SUTEROR. occ ccc cccccccces 12,000 9,000 
British Thermal Units taken out by 

TG GOO BITROE. on scsececccccece 25,500 28,500 
British Thermal Units radiated by 

ok ee Seer 15,000 12,000 
British Thermal Units removed by 

convection in fire surface........ 10,500 16,500 
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Heat transmitted per square foot flue 


surface per hour (K-2.5)........ 1,075 950) 
Ratio grate to flue surface.......... 9 17.5 
Heat transmitted per square foot of 

fire surface per hour............ 2,750 2500 
Ratio grate to fire surface.......... 4 6.5 
Ratio of heating surface to grate 

NG ee oe iain Sea ne eees 13 24 
Percentage of fire surface........... 30 30 
Percentage of flue surface .......... 70 70 


This table, however, is for full load. It has been 
computed from the best experimental data available 
and yet it is undoubtedly far from accurate as there is 
very little accurate data available from which to make 
a computation of this kind. It has always been a ques- - 
tion, however, in my mind whether we should design 
warm air heaters for full load or for half load. These 
plants under average conditions operate at half load 
and to my mind the half load economy is much more 
important than the full load economy. 

| have therefore compiled a table giving these ratios 
for half load conditions 

Half Load Proportions. 
Minimum. Maximum. 


Ratio grate to flue surface.............. 3.5 6 
Ratio grate to fire surface............. 5.5 6 
Ratio grate to heating surface.......... 9 12 
Per cent fire surface...............0¢. 60 50) 
Per cent flue surface................2.. 40) 5”) 


You will notice that the proportions are perceptibly 
changed, and the desired amount of fire surface very 
much increased. 

“If I had the data available and the time I would 
like nothing better than to compare the present makes 
of warm air heaters and see how they check up against 
these calculations. I know, however, that the table 
given for half load conditions comes pretty close to 
the practice of one of the largest warm air heater com- 
panies. 

Air Space In Casing. 

“One very important consideration in the design of 
the warm air heater is the air space between the warm 
air heater and the casing. I know of no data available 
for determining what this air space should be. We 
do know, however, the limitations. The velocity of 
the air through the warm air heater is produced by the 
difference in weight between the column of hot air 
inside the warm air heater and the corresponding vol- 
ume of cold air outside the warm air heater. Assum- 
ing that this column of air is from the first floor to 
the center of the fire box section we have available an 
available column of air for producing velocity of about 
three-fourths of a foot. This gives a theoretical ve- 
locity of not much over 400 feet per minute and actu- 
ally, when you take out the warm air heater resistance 
and the piping resistance, probably less than 300 feet 
per minute, so that under normal conditions the ve- 
locity of air through the warm air heater should not 
exceed 300 feet per minute. This then will determine 
the area between the warm air heater and the casing in 
order to pass a certain amount of air. In many warm 
air heaters, however, this area is very badly propor- 
tioned. If a radiator is properly enclosed in the back 
to introduce a high resistance at the back of the warm 
air heater and a small resistance at the front of the 
warm air heater, the result of this arrangement is that 
a Jarge amount of cold air slips up through the warm 
air heater owing to the low resistance at the front 
and only a small amount of cold air can pass up 
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around the radiator due to the increased resistance. 
It is surprising with air how cold and warm layers 
will exist even with considerable length of pipe and 
this arrangement sometimes results in much colder air 
going to some pipes in the surface than to others, tend- 
ing to exaggerate the conditions of unequal heating. 


Importance of Correct Radiator Design. 

“It is very desirable that the radiator in the warm 
air heater be so designed that the resistance to the 
passage of air through all points of the warm air 
heater shall be the same. It is also desirable that the 
warm air heater be so designed as to mix thoroughly 
the currents of air preventing warm and cold streaks. 
Most warm air heaters place the radiator in the top 
of the heater. This is where the air has the greatest 
volume and in this position offers the greatest resist- 
ance increasing warm air heater resistance. If pos- 
sible the warm air heater radiator should be placed 
where the air is coldest as at that point the air has the 
lowest volume and radiation will produce the least 
resistance. 

“Assuming each square foot of grate gives up 37,500 
sritish Thermal Units and that the temperature of the 
air entering is 60 degrees and of the air leaving 140 
degrees, then each square foot of grate will warm 
37,500 divided by 80 X .24 X .0674 = 29,000 cubic 
feet of air per hour, or approximately 480 cubic feet 
of air per minute. Allowing a velocity of 300 feet per 
minute in the casing as the maximum possible, then 
each square foot of grate should have 1.6 square foot 
of air area in the casing. In many cases it would not 
be advisable to allow more than 240 feet of velocity 
per minute and in this case there should be at least 
two square feet of air area for each square foot of 
grate. 

“Experiments on heat transmitted by convection 
which is the method of heat transfer in the warm 
air heater casing, show that the greater the resistance 
to the passage of air the more is the heat given out 
per square foot of heat surface. In a warm air heater 
it is not possible to increase the resistance very ap- 
preciably owing to the fact that the force available to 
produce circulation is extremely small. It is desir- 
able, however, that the manufacturer introduce as 
much resistance in the air passage of the warm air 
heater as conditions of operation will permit, as the 
more resistance introduced by the heating surface 
the more effective this surface becomes. To put it 
another way, the air passing through the warm air 
heater should be brought. as close in contact with the 
hot surfaces as possible. The governing velocity in 
the warm air heater casing is determined by the first 
floor rooms and enough resistance must be introduced 
in the pipes leading to the second floor rooms so that 
the velocity produced in the warm air heater casing 
by the first floor rooms and by the second floor rooms 
Too little resistance in a warm air heater 
allows the air to slip through very quickly and has 
some disadvantages, one of which is that the air will 
then pass through the warm air heater without being 
heated uniformity. The result of low velocity is that 
we have a large volume of air heated to low temper- 
ature and a tendency to have hot and cold streaks in 
the air leaving the warm air heater. 


is the same. 
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“In this talk I have only had the opportunity of 
pointing out a few of the problems in warm air heater 
design. The computations made are only approxi- 
mate as many of the constants used require verifica- 
tion by actual trial in the laboratory. There are other 
problems to be solved in connection with the warm 
air heater and these problems are important to the 
entire community, as today there are more houses 
heated by warm air heaters than by any other form 
of central heating apparatus. 

The Vital Question of Humidity. 

“The humidity is one of the very vital questions to 
the warm air heater man, particularly in the colder 
climates. The colder the climate the more serious the 
problem of humidity becomes. The placing of a small 
pan in the cold end of a warm air heater for the pur- 
pose of introducing humidity is usually a waste of 
good material. The ordinary house of eight rooms 
requires about eight gallons of water per day for 
humidification. ' 
pan does not contain over two gallons of water so 


The ordinary warm air heater water 


that it would have to be filled four times a day. Such 
a device so far as humidification is concerned is only 
a joke. Any form of humidifying device for a warm 
air heater must have the water supplied automatically, 
and must be so constructed as to have the humidity 
supplied in proportion to the load on the warm air 
heater. Too much humidity is as bad as too little, and 
during the winter months in extreme cold weather 
humidity between forty and fifty per cent is as high as 
it is ordinarily desirable to carry. 

“With psoper humidifying device and well installed 
the warm air heater plant furnishes one of the most 
desirable means of heating the small or medium sized 
home.” 

Following Professor Allen’s lecture were two inter- 
esting addresses, one by the Honorable A. T. Fleming, 
Ohio State Fire Marshal on “Avoiding Installation 
Hazards,” and the other by W. E. Pratt, Research 
Associate, on “The Comparative Cost of Warm Air 
and Hot Water Plant for Eight Room House.” 

A general discussion of the question, “The Com- 
mercial Side of Our Business, How Can the Associa- 
tion Improve It?” brought out many helpful sugges- 
tions and ideas. 

The Committee on Nominations decided on the same 
officers and the same Executive Committee. Accord- 
ingly, they were reelected as follows: 

President: Wutsert G. WISE, 

Vice-president :Joun A. Howarp, 

Treasurer: I. L. JONEs, 

Secretary: ALLEN W. WILLIAMS. 

Executive Committee: Joun D. Green, chairman, 
E. P. Miner, G. D. Witkinion, and R. C. Cook. 

In the evening at 6 o'clock a reconstruction dinner 
and lighter vein characterized the gathering. 
Program of Special High Power Reconstruction Dinner of 

National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Asso- 

ciation at Deshler Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, 
June 11, 1919. 
Music Orchestra 


Col. John D. Green—Diseuised as a Furnace Mfg.Toastmaster 
Miss Marie De Lancy, New York City 


ee y 
PO os scdeavkaween a mesnh is Hon. Geo. J. Karb, Mayor 
ges eens ma shew hh Ankeeeeh ones Orchestra 


“In Washington During the War” ...Mr. D. Rait Richardson 
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Sac ee eicta wie wei aaa ae Orchestra 
“The Ethics of Our Industry” eee eee 
Assignment of Special Toasts Toastmaster 
NOTE-—It is the Toastmaster’s privilege to fine any who 

fail to respond, as well as those who do. 


Music 


1. Pipe Dreams. 

2. Keeping the Heater from Freezing. 

3. Are Warm Air Heaters More Ornamental Than 
Useful? 

4. Why Is Ohio Like a Water Pan? 


—e 


All I Know About Warm Air Heating—2 minutes. 
Heating by Arrows. 
“Great” Bars. 
8. How to Prevent Dealers Overbuying. 
Song—“When I Found the Way to Your Heart”...... 
Written and sung by W. T. Strangward, the Boy Soubrette 


( 


“a: 2, 2S errr ras er Mr. Edwin A. Scott 
ME oa dccewin dda dieniesenak sak awe naw Cm UE: ON, Saree 
Distribution of Special Bulletin. 


Impromptu. 
“Till We Meet Again” 
Good Night and Good Luck. 


Orchestra 





MENU. 
J. Barleycorn. Ohio’s New Drinks. 
Canape of Beluga Caviar. 
Little Neck Clams. 
Celery. 


In Memoriam, 


Martini Cocktail. 
Clear Green Turtle, en Tasse. 
Cold Water. 
3roiled Filet of Whitefish, Sauce Fleurette. 
Cucumbers, Sour Cream Dressing. 


Potatoes Laurette. 


Amontillado. Hot Water. 


Olives. Salted Nuts. 
Radishes. 
Virginia Ham. 
Breast of Young Guinea Chicken. 
Candied Sweet Potatoes. 
Soft Water. 
Hearts of Lettuce, French Dressing. 
G. M. Mumm’s Champagne. 
Nesselrode Pudding, Sauce Marasquin. 
Assorted Cakes. 
Warm Water. 
Roquefort and Camembert Cheese, Toasted .Crackers. 


Rve and Scotch Whiskey. 
Dinner 


Coffee. 


Rolls. 

Cognac. Hard Water. 
Cigarettes. Cigars. 

One of the most amusing and delightful speeches of 

Thomas W. Pearson of 


puns 


the evening was that made by 
Chicago, Illinois. His whimsical 
names of men and products widely known in the trade 
were keenly enjoyed by everyone present. He spoke 


upon the 


as follows: 

A Pun-Alog, or Liberties Taken With Names that May 
One Day Decorate the Hall of Fame, Being a Whim- 
sical Address Delivered by Thomas W. Pearson 
at the Banquet of the National Warm Air 
Heating and Ventilating Association in 
Hotel Deshler, Columbus, Ohio, 

June 11, 1919. 

“A Lamb one day strayed away from the green 
pastures of his boyhood home filled with the ‘wan- 
derlust’ and a strong desire to butt into the Commer- 
cial game. 

“After wandering through forests of Round Oaks 
he saw many Radiant Homes looming in the distance 
He longed to be in the Front Rank and have Home 
Comfort, so, like Excelsior he trudged on toward the 
Pyramid of ambition and the Jewel of success. 

“With Garlands of field daisies about his neck, he 
meandered across fields and ditches toward a large 
city which he could see in the distance. 

“Suddenly he found himself facing a foxy For 
trimming the Wicks of several large lamps to light 
the way into a business career. Lamb confessed that 
he was so Green from eating village grass that he felt 
like a dish of spinach, but the Fax assured him that 
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Green was a great favorite—especially around De- 
troit, and that if he could master up the pep and en- 
ergy of a goat instead of a Lamb, he could horn or 
butt his way into the heating game instead of the 
blasting game. 

“Lamb took a Chew of hillside grass as a farewell 
souvenir of village life and followed the bright Wicks 
of the lamps to see the paradox of Detroit—the Green 
man who was ripe in years and experience. 

“They found him very Wise—with a sort of ‘down 
draft’ but withal ‘radiating’ good humor and 


wisdom. 


voice, 
“Though ‘pipeless,’ he registered a lot of ‘hot air’ 
and ‘ventilated’ his opinions freely on several warm 
topics. 

*“*Asbestos’ he could he explained that it required 
a good ‘dome’ and a ‘straight front’ to make good 
in the heating game, but he didn’t want to cast any 
‘damper’ on the Lamb's ambition. 

“Green sucked up so much ozone from the air in- 
side his palatial office that Lamb decided to take ‘out- 
side’ air for awhile and think it over. The ‘cubical 
contents’ of his stomach were very low in ‘cross sec- 
tion’ and he decided he needed some fresh B. T. U.'s 
or Bevo to bring his temperature up to normal. Lamb 
gave Green a strong wink but, Detroit having been 
annexed to the Sahara Desert, he only got his ‘water 
coil’ filled with river water! 

“Lamb decided that Green was too Close and felt 
Moran Moore the need of B. T. U.’s in his carbureter. 

“His Cash was very low and he had to ‘Underfeed’ 
and remain ‘Smokeless’ so long that his stomach be- 
gan to feel like a ‘Square fire pot’ with a vacuum in 
each of its four corners. He met a Miller who wanted 
him to go to the Torrid Zone and grind out Hot 
Blasts but he was afraid he would ‘Cook his goose’ 
unless he Wasson the job as a Boomer of one line. 

“He found a low Rait advertised to New York and 
had visions of winning a Laurel and possibly /nter- 
national fame by Superior efforts and become a Hero 
by getting up a Patton on something! 

“At the station he met a traveler who 
showed him that where there is a Will there 
iron foundry and who said, ‘Come and go Oswego! 
He found New York a vast Estate pulsing with in- 


Kindly 
is an 


dustrial energy and the ground covered with giant 
manufacturing plants instead Acorns and Live 
Oaks. 


“And so the die was cast and he joined this bunch 
of pirates who believe in ‘low down’ methods in dark 
and clammy cellars to achieve upright results. 

“Norris that all; No Harms came of it. 

“It is a Gilt Edge business, in fact, a strong 
ite—when you mix your B. T. U.’s properly with 
your H. & V. A.’s and once every so often get to- 
gether as you are tonight and from the Noll of suc- 
cess view past records and future aspirations in a 
flow of soul and feast of good fellowship. 

“Verily, Co-operative effort is the Climax of the 
NXth Century! Amen!” 


Oe Oo 


Another good thing about the man who beats the 
bass drum is that he doesn’ t have to strain his voice. 
Galveston News. 


Favor- 
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Semiannual Meeting of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers Marks Beginning of New Epoch. 








The inauguration of a period of greater scientific 
accuracy was signalized by the semiannual meeting 
of the American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, June 10 and 11, 1919, in the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. It marked the com- 
pletion of the plans for the establishment of the Soci- 
ety’s Research Bureau in connection with the labora- 
tories of the United States Bureau of Mines in Pitts- 
burgh. Heretofore, owing to the lack of systematic 
tests on a large scale, the data available for determin- 
ing heat co-efficients has been of an empirical nature. 





C. W. Obert, Secretary American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers. 


A closer approximation to accurate formule is possi- 
ble only through long and careful experimentation. 
Much has been accomplished in this direction by the 
Engineering Experiment Station of the University of 
Illinois. It is believed, however, that greater facilities 
for carrying on the work will be had in the Society's 
Research Bureau under intensive specialization. 
Tuesday, June 10, 1919. 

The opening session, Tuesday morning, June 10, 
1919, consisted chiefly of reports of various chapters of 
the society, including Illinois, Kansas City, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Western New 
York, Ohio, Eastern Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, and 
St. Louis. These were followed by the report of the 
Committee to Codperate with the United States Navy 
Department. This committee was originally appointed 
for the purpose of conferring with and assisting the 
United States Bureau of Construction and Repair and 
the United States Bureau of Steam Engineering on 
the question of heating, ventilation, and humidification 


of battleships and submarines. An investigation of 


the circumstances in which the crews of submarines 
worked revealed the need for better methods of heating 
and ventilation of the atmosphere within these vessels. 
It opened up a new field for the services of the heating 
and ventilating engineer and presented problems whose 
solution come rightly within the sphere of the profes- 
s1on. 

The report of the Committee on Schoolhouse Stan- 
dards preceded two informative papers relating to the 
same subject, namely, one on “Classroom Ventilation” 
by Konrad Meier, and the other by J. D. Cassell on 
Heating and Ventilating the Standard Schoolhouse.” 

Tuesday afternoon a professional session was held 
at the United States laboratories 
where the Committee on Research delivered its account 


Bureau of Mines 


of what has already been accomplished. Among other 
things, the Committee reported that the “drive” for 
solicitation of funds for the financing of the Bureau, 
which was being prosecuted so vigorously at the time 
of the annual meeting of the Society in January, has 
been so successful, and the support given not only by 
other associated organizations but also by the Govern- 
ment, has been so generous that the success of the 
undertaking is assured. The Committee announced 
that it has been able to secure the services of Profes- 
sor John R. Allen as Director of the Bureau. 
Professor Allen, who was a past president of the 
Society, is well-known for his work in research in heat 
engineering at both the University of Michigan where 
ne served many years as professor of mechanical engi- 
neering, and subsequently at the University of Minne 
sota where he is Dean of Engineering and Architec- 
ture. With Professor Allen’s leadership-—the Com- 
mittee’s report declared—and the hearty interest and 
United States 


placing a portion of its extensive laboratories at Pitts- 


support of the Bureau of Mines in 
burgh, Pennsylvania, at the disposal of the Bureau, it 
is certain that noteworthy results will be obtained. It 
is the belief of the Committee that the experimental 
work of the Research Bureau will prove helpful and 
constructive not only in the field of heating and venti- 
lating engineering but that it will demonstrate the ideal 
relation of the Society itself to the public in affairs of 
national and economic importance. 

A paper was contributed to the afternoon session 
by Dr. E. Vernon Hill and Otto W. Arnspach on 
“Continuation of Work in Dust Determinations.” Dr. 
Hill has gained a wide reputation for his work in this 
special field. His position as inspector in charge of 
the Ventilating Department of the city of Chicago 
has furnished him with a wealth of material for study 
and research. In conjunction with his associate, he 
has made many improvements in the methods of dust 
determination both as regards the mechanical means 
for obtaining specimens and the working out of 
formule for accurate synthesis of the observations. 
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Tuesday afternoon's session closed with a paper by 
Professor A. C. Willard of the University of Illinois, 
entitled “Report of Progress in Warm Air Heater 
Research.” This paper which forms Bulletin Number 
112 of the Engineering Experiment Station, University 
of Illinois, begins with a preliminary statement con- 
cerning the cooperative agreement between the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and the National Warm Air Heating 
and Ventilating Association, and then outlines the 
principal objects of the investigation as follows: 

To get precise knowledge concerning the capacity 
and efficiency of warm air heaters in circumstances as 
nearly identical as possible with those of actual in- 
stallation with leaders, stacks, and registers to con- 
stitute a complete heating plant. 

In order that a size and type of warm air heater 
may intelligently be selected for the service to which 
it is adapted, the investigation is directed toward the 
determination of satisfactory and simple methods for 
rating warm air heaters. 

Inasmuch as buildings in which warm air heaters 
are to be installed vary greatly as to cubical contents 
and structure, it is important to find the type of warm 
air heater which will give maximum satisfaction in 
particular cases. In order to accomplish these re- 
sults, knowledge must be had of reliable methods for 
determining heat losses, value of insulating materials 
and other warm air heater accessories. In furtherance 
of this purpose, it is also necessary to have some means 
for estimating friction losses in the cold air or recircu- 
lating ducts and registers and to reduce these losses to 
a minimum by the use of right proportions of registers 
and correct location and arrangement. 

Wednesday, June 11, 1919. 

The forenoon session of Wednesday, June 11, 1919, 
was taken up with three papers, as follows: 

“Utilization of Sprinkler System Piping for Heat- 
ing,” by A. W. Moulder. 

“Remodeling a Heating System,” by Helen R. Innis 

“Heating and Ventilating Systems at the United 
States Government's Smokeless Powder Plant at 
Nitro, West Virginia,” by G. W. Hubbard. 

A joint meeting with the National District Heating 
Association was held Wednesday afternoon in the 
Elizabethan Room of the William Penn Hotel. A 
report was received from the Committee on Standard 
Rules for computing direct radiation; and the rest of 
the session was devoted to questions bearing upon 
steam heating systems. 

Thursday, June 12, 1919. 

An essay on “Cracking of Cast Iron Sectional Hot 
Water Boilers” by C. R. Honiball of Liverpool, Eng- 
land, opened the professional session of Thursday, 
June 12, 1919. This was followed by a paper dealing 
with “Conservation of Coal by Saving Exhaust Steam 
in the Textile Industries,” contributed by William B. 
Hoyt. The session closed with a paper on “Combus- 
tion” by Morgan D. Smith of Detroit, Michigan, the 
salient features of which are herewith reproduced: 


“Far back in the dimmest ages of this world’s exist- 
ence certain portions were covered with dense vegeta- 
tion, probably great swamp areas, which no doubt 
rivaled our present-day tropical forests in luxuriance 
and extent. As season followed season this vegetation 
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iived and died, each season adding a little to the slow 
accumulation of rotted vegetable matter until with 
the passing of century after century, masses hundreds 
of feet in thickness were laid down. During part of 
this time these areas were submerged; at other times 
they were dry or comparatively so at least. Later 
through violent convulsions of the earth itself these 
masses were buried deeply and so became subject to 
intense heat and pressure, through which they were 
carbonized and compressed. 

“If we examine coal as we know it, especially the 
lower forms like the lignite coals of the middle West, 
we will find that the mass is made up of the carbonized 
remains of plants and trees embedded together just 
as they died ages ago. In some cases stems of water 
plants are seen as arranged by nature in beautiful 
symmetry of position in such a way that each plant 
received its share of sunlight and air, the arrange- 
ment being much like that of the squares of a checker- 
board. The grain of wood is apparent; the veins of 
leaves are clearly seen; the structure of stems is 
preserved. 

“So we know that coal has its origin in the vegeta- 
Peat is probably the first step in 
the formation of coal. This was slowly carbonized 
and compacted into lignite; then into the various 
forms of bituminous coals, which we know as soft 
coal, and lastly into the final state of anthracite or 
hard coal. This then, briefly, is the story of the 
formation of coal. 

The Nature of Coal. 

“Coal consists essentially of two components, 
namely: a part which will burn, called Combustible, 
and a part called Ash which will not burn. To under- 
stand coal thoroughly we must take into account both 
constituents. 

“The combustible matter in coal is exceedingly com- 
plex but for our purposes we can divide it into two 
parts, namely: the Fixed Carbon and the Volatile Mat- 
ter. The fixed carbon is that portion which remains 
after moisture, ash, gases, tar, ammonia, sulphuric 
acid, etc., have been driven off by the application of 
heat. The volatile matter consists of gases, tar, am- 
monia, acids, oils, etc., which can be distilled from 


tion of long ago. 


the coal. 

“Combustible matter is that portion of coal which 
will unite with oxygen from air and burn with produc- 
tion of heat. It consists mainly of carbon and hydro- 
gen, but may also include oxygen, nitrogen and 
sulphur. 

The Meaning of Combustion. 

“By combustion we mean the rapid union of the 
combustible matter of coal with oxygen obtained from 
air. When air is brought into contact with combustible 
matter at a sufficiently high temperature, rapid union 
takes place, the combustible being “oxidized,” with 
liberation of heat. Perfect combustion takes place 
when the combustible unites with the greatest possible 
amount of oxygen. In the case of carbon, this is true 
when it burns to form the gas known as Carbon Di- 
oxide, or CO, gas. Imperfect combustion takes place 
when the combustible unites with less than the greatest 
possible amount of oxygen—in the case of carbon when 
it burns to form Carbon Monoxide, or CO gas. Per- 
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fect combustion is what we desire, for then we utilize 
fully all of the heat stored up in coal. If combustion 
is imperfect we do not utilize all of the heat. In order 
that this may be clear let us consider briefly that which 
happens when combustible matter of coal is burned: 

“1, One pound of Carbon burned completely forms 
3 2-3 pounds of CO, gas and liberates 14.544 British 
Thermal Units. 

“2, One pound of carbon burned completely in air 
forms 12.52 pounds of gas, the excess over 3% 
pounds being nitrogen from the air used. The same 
amount of heat will be liberated as in the case of com- 
bustion with oxygen. 

“3. One pound of carbon burned imperfectly in 
oxygen forms 24% pounds of CO gas and liberates 
only 4.351 British Thermal Units. This is approxi- 
mately 10,000 British Thermal Units less than when 
combustion is perfect. : 

“4. CO gas will burn to form CO, gas, in which case 
we generate 10,193 British Thermal Units per pound 
of carbon, or 4,368 British Thermal Units per pound 
of CO gas. 

“s. Another possibility confronts us in burning coal. 
We may oxidize or burn the combustible matter to 
CO, perfectly but through conditions in the furnace 
the CO, may be reduced back to CO, i.e.; perfect com- 
bustion may be degraded back into imperfect combus- 
tion. In this case we lose heat units for this reaction 
does not liberate heat but on the contrary absorbs heat 
and actually chills the fire. 5,842 British Thermal 
Units are absorbed per pound of carbon in the CO, 
or 2,921 British Thermal Units per pound of carbon 
in the CO gas formed. 

“6. We have Hydrogen still to consider. When one 
pound of Hydrogen Gas burns it forms 9 pounds of 
water vapor and liberates 51,892 British Thermal 
Units, if the initial temperature was 212 degrees fahr- 
enheit and the product is water vapor at the same 
temperature. If the products are condensed at 212 
degrees fahrenheit more heat is liberated, namely: 
60,626 British Thermal Units. Hydrogen in coal 
exists in the so-called volatile, or smoke-producing 
portion, from which it is evident that if we completely 
burn the volatile matter, we will also derive all of the 
available heat from hydrogen, and incidentally we will 
burn coal without smoke. 

“In order that coal may be burned completely it is 
evident that we must supply the proper amount of 
oxygen, which we do by admitting air to our fire in 
regulated amount. . 

Theoretical Amount of Air Required. 

“Air is a mixture mainly of Oxygen, 21 per cent, 
and Nitrogen, 79 per cent, both percentages being by 
\olume. By weight the oxygen is 23 per cent and the 
nitrogen 77 per cent. 

“One pound of Carbon requires for its combustion 
2% pounds of oxygen, or 32 cubic feet at 60 degrees 
tahrenheit. 

“The ratio of nitrogen to oxygen in air is 3.32, from 
which figure we find that the nitrogen in the air re- 
quired to burn one pound of carbon is 8.85 pounds. 

“The total weight of air required per pound of 
Carbon is the sum of oxygen and nitrogen which 
equals 11.52 Ib. of air, or approximately 12 pounds. 
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7 What Causes Smoke? 
“Smoke results when combustion is imperfect. It 


is usually caused by one or all of the following con- 
ditions : 

1. Lack of sufficient air to the fire. 

2. Lack of proper mixture of air with the gases. 

3. Low temperature. 

‘4. Too small combustion 
reach the comparatively cool surfaces before they are 
completely burned, resulting in condensation of soot 
and tarry matter which then passes up the stack in the 
form of smoke. 


space, so that the gases 


“Sometimes smoke results from very high tempera- 
tures. Under such conditions we have very nearly 
the theoretical amount of air going to the fire, making 
difficult the proper mixing of air with the combustible 
matter of the fuel. In such cases combustible matter 
passes up the stack in the form of smoke. 

Coal Ash. utd 

“It has already been stated that one of the principal! 
constituents of coal is the ash, or that portion which 
It therefore 
constitutes a dead loss in so far as heat value is con- 


will not combine with oxygen and burn. 


cerned. 

“In coal received from the mines we can distinguish 
between two forms of ash. One is a part of the coal 
structure and therefore ‘unavoidable.’ The other is 
not a part of the coal structure, but is present because 
the coal has not been properly cleaned at the mines. 
This is known as ‘avoidable’ ash. It consists of slate, 
mine dirt and material swept up in railroad yards and 
thrown into coal cars as the easiest way of getting 
rid of it, ete. 

“Let us see briefly what effect Ash has in the 
economical use of coal: 

“1st. Ash directly reduces the heating value of coal, 
and as the percentage of ash increases, it becomes 
more difficult to completely burn the combustible mat- 
ter in the coal and more combustible matter in the coal 
is thrown away along with the refuse from the fires. 
This may amount to 50 per cent of the total refuse. 

“2nd. Reduction in efficiency greatly increases the 
amount of coal which must be purchased in order that 
With coal 
containing 21 per cent of ash, approximately 8o per 


a given amount of heat may be utilized. 


cent more will be required than is the case with coal 
containing 4 per cent of ash; and approximately 60 
per cent more than with coal containing 10 per cent 
of ash. High ash coal is a direct financial loss to the 
consumer. 

“3rd. High ash means that increased transportation 
equipment and coal handling apparatus must be sup- 
plied. In this country this past year, there was mined 
approximately 600,000,000 tons of coal, of which the 
railroads will haul 85 per cent. Hence for each 1 per 
cent of ash in coal over 10 per cent, the railroad must 
haul 5,000,000 tons of unnecessary freight per year in 
this country, or 100,000 cars of 50 tons each. Coal of 
18 to 20 per cent ash requires approximately 60 per 
cent more cars and locomotives than a reasonably clean 
coal, say of 10 per cent ash. In this country the un- 
avoidable ash runs from 2 to 33 per cent, depending 
upon the source of the coal; the general average for 
the entire country being 10 per cent of ash in clean 


coal. As a rule trouble from ash in the combustion 








ee 
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of coal is not great until the amount passes 12 per 


cent, If through legislation, or otherwise, the ash con- 
tent of coal can be limited to to per cent (the average 
avoidable ash for this country), far greater efficiency 
of combustion will be attained than is the case at 
nresent.” 

The final session of the semiannual meeting ad- 
journed Thursday morning at 11:30 o clock in order 
to allow the members to reach the steamboat wharf in 
plenty of time for the excursion to the \lcKeesport 
works of the National Tube Company. Here the dele- 
gates and their guests were given every facility for 
studying the operation of the plant. 

oo 


DOES NOT NEED FREQUENT CLEANING. 
The Lennox Furnace Company of Marshalltown, 
lowa, makes the Torrid Zone Steel Warm Air Heater 
which is shown herewith. This heater consumes most 


__ 








Torrid Zone Steel Warm Air Heater, Made by The Lennox 
Furnace Company, Marshalltown, lowa. 


of the gas, smoke, and soot, and as a result does not 
require frequent cleaning. It is made of high grade, 
open hearth heavy steel plates and is riveted into prac- 
tically one piece without packed joints. The Com- 
pany says it is smoke and gas tight. The heating sur- 
faces of this heater are vertical and allow no accum- 
ulation of ashes and soot. The Torrid Zone heater 
has a diving flue by means of which a maximum 
amount of heat is obtained from the smoke before it 
escapes up the chimney. The smoke leaves the main 
body or steel shell of the heater and enters the diving 
flue at the top. At this point it can pass by a direct 
draft to the chimney pipe and should be allowed to 
do so when the fuel doors are open. The damper 
should be closed by means of iron rod just above the 
heater door, when these doors are closed. In this 
way the hot smoke is forced to pass to the bottom of 
the diving flue under a hanging partition and back 
again to the top. The smoke travels eight feet before 
it enters the smoke pipe, in this process. For further 
details, installers should address The Lennox Fur- 
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nace Company, 200 Lincoln Highway, Marsha!!town, 


lowa. 


& 


PIPELESS HEATER IS EQUIPPED WITH 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED CASING. 





The Ath-A-Nor Pipeless Heater, which is manufac- 
tured by the May-Fiebeger l'urnace Company of 
Newark, Ohio, will be ready for distribution July Ist. 
A good feature of this heater is the way the inner cas- 
ing is built. First is the galvanized iron; next, two 
lavers of fourteen-pound asbestos paper; and inside 
is corrugated bright tin. This insulation extends from 
the bottom of the inner casing entirely to the top of the 
cone-shaped hood at the point where the round pipe 
connects to the hood. The May-liebeger Furnace 
Company declares that it has made extensive tests on 
this heater and has overcome many faults of most 
pipeless heaters, such as the poor circulation of air 
when the castings are at a high temperature, and a 
current of cold air across the floor to the heater. 

The Company states that it uses a face above the 
heater, the round center grill of which is of sufficient 
capacity to allow a full current of air to pass from the 
regular jacket out to the room above. The cold air 
intake is of equal capacity. In the Ath-A-Nor Pipe- 
less heater the return air is carried down outside of the 
regular heater jacket, not inside, thus cutting the 
capacity of air space one-half. The outer jacket is 
twelve inches larger in diameter than the regular cas- 
ing. The patented three-way air blast feature, one 
part of the air going under the fire and two parts over 
the fire, forms an excellent blast. It is claimed that 
the combustion produced by this air blast is such that 
a great amount of heat is generated from the fuel 
consumed. The May-Fiebeger Furnace Company of 
Newark, Ohio, will be pleased to furnish further par- 
ticulars to those writing for them. 


.@> 
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MAKES TWO TYPES OF HEATERS. 





The American Foundry and Furnace Company of 
Bloomington, Illinois, makes the American warm air 
heaters. In order to meet the requirements of all the 
people, the Company produces two distinct types of 
heaters, the pipeless type and the open dome self- 
cleaning type, shown in the accompanying illustration. 
In this heater, the fire pot 
is extra heavy, cast in one 
solid piece with perpendic- 
ular air cells evenly spaced 
around the walls and ex- 
tending from the bottom to 
the top. The air cells are 
connected with the fuel 


American Warm Aijir Heater, ,},- -_ — : rh 
Made by ‘the Americae’’ chamber by slots throug! 





Foundry and Furnace thic > > air 1S 
nant My - Sry which the heated air 1s 
wenete. evenly distributed into and 


over the fire. The combustion chamber is cast in one 
piece, is large and designed with a series of uniform 
corrugations which allow for any unusual expansion. 
The American Foundry and Furnace Company was 
established in 1876 and it is natural that after mors 
than forty years of successful manufacturing. dealers 
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should know the merits of the Company’s warm air 
heaters. The motto of this concern is: Prompt Serv- 
ice—Good Goods, and the products of a Company 
that has such a policy behind it, are bound to be profit- 
able sellers at all times. The American Foundry and 
furnace Company has been amply repaid for the years 
spent in developing high standards of business by its 
Those desiring further in- 
heaters, 


steadily expanding trade. 
formation about the American 
should write to the American Foundry and Furnace 
Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 


— —___-——__ © oe 


FULFILLS STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS. 


warm air 


In June, 1917, the Government sent out specifica- 
tions establishing a standard list of requirements for 
It is said that heaters shall consist 
jase with casing 
and 


warm air heaters. 
of the following cast iron sections : 
ring ; 
ash pit section with 


Grate 


triangular rocking 


grates; Fire pot, 
preferably in two 
sections; Combus- 
tion chamber; and 
Circular radiator 
placed above and 
the 


chamber 


around com- 





bustion 
with a smoke open- 
ing in the 
One piece 


rear. 
radia- 
tors are preferred 
and all radiators 
must have at least 





Warm Aijr 
Made by the Keith Furnace Com- 
pany, Des Moines, lowa. 


Heater, clean-out in 
the 
smoke opening. The Keith Furnace Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa, manufacturers of the Monitor Warm 
Air Heater, shown in the accompanying illustration, 
invite comparison of their heater with the Govern- 


Keith’s Monitor one 


addition to 


ment’s requirements. This heater embraces all these 
specifications, its chief characteristics being efficiency 
and durability. Dealers should write to the Keith 
Furnace Company of Des Moines, Iowa, and secure 
their latest catalog and prices. 

~o- 


WRITES REGARDING THE RELATION OF 
MOISTURE TO HEALTH. 

\n instructive study of the relation of moisture to 
health is contributed by Professor Huntington of Yale 
University to the May issue of Modern Medicine. His 
article, as summarized by Dr. W. A. Evans in the 
Chicago Tribune, as follows: 

Professor Huntington went about the study in a 
He analyzed the deaths of 60,000,000 
His special work 


novel manner. 
people occurring in eighty cities. 
was to relate these deaths to the atmospheric tempera- 
ture and humidity and to marked changes in weather. 

A variable climate is much more healthful than a 
uniform climate, even though the latter has an almost 
ideal temperature. The last statement he illustrates as 
follows: “Where the climate is highly variable from 
“eason to season people acquire a fund of reserve 
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energy which makes them easily able to resist ex- 
tremes. When they go to uniform climates like Cali- 
fornia they are uhquestionably benefited at first, for 
they not only enjoy a stimulating change, but go to a 
place where the temperature is almost ideal—that is, 
not far from 64 degrees. Their health improves just 
Yet 


when they stay in such climates they become more and 


as does that of most communities in autumn. 


more sensitive to changes, their power of resistance 
diminishes, and in the end their chance of long life 
seems to be lessened.” A climate in which the air is 
even in temperature, humidity, and air movement for 
a long time does not make for health. 

The best mean atmospheric temperature is 64 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Huntington says whether we take 
Sicily or Sweden, Florida or Maine, the general health 
is best when the temperature averages about 64 de- 
grees—that is, when the thermometer falls to about 
55 to 60 degrees at night and rises not much above 
70 degrees at noon. The best indoor temperature is 
64 degrees. The ideal relative humidity is about’ 80 
per cent. 
+2 


PEDESTAL REGISTER IS ARTISTIC. 


The [xcelsior Monopipe Pedestal Register, shown 
in the accompanying illustration, is made by The Ex- 
celsior Steel Furnace Company, 114 South Clinton 
Street, Chicago, 
addi- 
tion to being an ef- 


Illinois. In 


ficient re gister, 
this is an ornament 








room and 


the 





to any 
presents ap- 
pearance of a high- 
ly finished, artistic 
piece of furniture. 
6 The 


state 


manufactur- 


that ow- 


< ers 


ing to the complete 


> 
r& * 
* 


absence of friction 


Y Aw 
: 
ay 


which is one of 
ee. the greatest fac 


tors in heat losses 
it effects a large 


fuel. 


Ixxcel- 


saving in 

— When 

sior M onoyp i p e 

Excelsior Monopipe Pedestal Register, Pedestal 


Made by The Excelsior Steel Furnace 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


this 


Register 
is used, it permits 
the installation of one size smaller heater than re- 
quired when other forms of registers are used. The 
I-xcelsior Steel Furnace Company states that it is sold 
in connection with the Excelsior warm air heater 
which is constructed especially for use with this reg- 
When the two are used in conjunction with 


Those interested 


ister. 
each other, they give ideal results. 
in the Excelsior Monopipe Pedestal Register should 
address The Excelsior Steel Furnace Company of 114 
South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois, for further 
particulars and literature. 

oo 


The man who looks for trouble invarially finds it. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE > 
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PATTERNS FOR A RECTANGLE IN A 
TAPER. 
By O. W. WKorue. 

Workmen who follow suction pipe work often meet 
with separators that have a double cone for its de- 
sign. The inlet being a rectangle is tapped into the 
top cone the same as here shown and offers quite a 
problem to the metal worker. First draw the eleva- 
tion of taper A-B-C-D, working from the center line 
to keep the taper true. Then extend the side lines to 


/ PLAN \ 





PATTERN FOR / 
OPENING > 




















Patterns for a Rectangle in a Taper. 





the apex Z. In its proper position draw the side view 
of inlet letting E-F be the height. Divide this into 
equal spaces as I-2-3 to insure greater accuracy in 
establishing the miter. From each of these points 
draw line toward the center line. Next draw the 
plan, describing the arcs for the top and bottom bases 
from the center Z’. Now where each line as E-1-2- 
3-F intersects the slant line A-B, erect lines to the 
center line Z’-D. With dividers set to Z’ as center 
and each one of these points as radius, describe arcs 
in the quarter circle as shown. Tangent to the top 
J, of plan start the inlet, letting G-H be the width, 
and draw lines as G-I and J-H. Observe where these 
lines cross the short arcs. These are the points of 
penetration of the inlet and the taper as they appear 
‘in plan. From each of these points drop lines cross- 
ing those horizontal lines of similar number in eleva- 
tion. This gives the miter lines in elevation or the 
points of penetration between the inlet and the taper. 
The pattern for tee can be laid out either from the 


elevation or the plan, in this case we develop it from 
the elevation. Set the stretchout for two as at H-H 
and draw horizontal lines, after which drop lines from 
each point in miter line crossing those in pattern in 
points J’-I’-1’-2’-K’-L’, etc. This gives the pattern 
for tee. In developing the pattern for opening draw 
radial line from Z’ in plan through each point of in- 
tersection in I-G and J-H, establishing the distances 
i-h-g-f-e, and d-c-b-a. Describing the part pattern 
for cone we pick these spaces and step them off on the 
lower arc as M-a-b-c-d, etc. The opening then de- 
scribed into pattern using those points on side line 
A-D as radius, and sweeping them to similar radial 
line in pattern. This gives us the shape of opening 
shown. The draftsman should lay out the full cone 
when working on these drawings and add all laps, 


also lay out the square to round transition piece. 
—_ -@&- 


HONORS SHEET METAL MANUFACTURER. 


Sentiment as such is not a major motive in the 
chosing of officers to manage a chamber of commerce. 
Ripe judgment, wide experience, and breadth of view 
are the qualifications which usually actuate the selec- 
tion of men for so important a function. Consequently, 
there is a well-merited honor in the election of Arthur 
P. Lantheck to the Board of Directors of the Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce. As vice-president 
of the W. E. Lamneck Company of that city and vice- 
president of the National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors, he has won prominence by virtue of con- 
structive ability, courtesy, and progressiveness. 


MOVES TO A BETTER LOCATION. 








Tanner and Company of Indianapolis, Indiana, are 
about to move after being in their present location 
since 1885. They need more room to take care of 
their rapidly expanding trade; and in their new lo- 
cation they will have the advantages of switch tracks 
connecting them with the outside world. They ex- 
pect to occupy their new quarters at 409 to 413 South 
Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, Indiana, about the 
first of September. 





EXTENDS SYMPATHY TO FRANK CHEW. 


In the hope that it may help soften his grief over 
the loss of his wife, who dropped dead at her home 
in Newark, New Jersey, Friday, June 6, 1919. 
the sincere sympathy of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Harpware Recorp is offered Editor Frank Chew. 
The sheet metal trade in general has the highest re- 
gard for him and fee!s keenly for his bereavement. 





—__+~+— - 
In order to win success a man must first fall in 
love with his work. 
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Convention of National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors Surpasses All Records. 











Expansion of the sheet metal trade in many new 
directions by collective effort through educational 
publicity, higher standards of quality and workman- 
ship, and more enlightened cooperation among the 
members of the organization, was the purpose which 
animated the fifteenth annual convention of the 
National Association Sheet Metal Contractors of the 
United States, held June 10, 11, 12, and 13, 1919, in 
the Assembly Room of the New Southern Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. A comparison of the proceedings of 
this meeting with those of former gatherings of the 
Association discloses the significant fact that it sur- 





Retiring President 
National Association Sheet Metal Contractors. 


George Harms, 


passed all records in the importance and variety of 
subjects discussed as well as in the enthusiasm and 
progressiveness of the members who attended its 
sessions. 

Tuesday, June 10, 1919. 

Preliminary to the opening of the convention a 
national and state directors’ and trustees’ meeting was 
held at 9 o'clock in the morning for the-consideration 
of matters of an executive nature. The convention 
was formally inaugurated at 2 p. m. by an address of 
welcome from George Karb, mayor of Columbus, 
Ohio. He was followed by the Honorable James M. 
Cox, Governor of Ohio, who spoke upon the subject 
of “Reconstruction.” An appropriate response was 
made by George Harms, president National Associ- 
ation Sheet Metal Contractors. Announcement was 
then made of the following committees : 

Committee on Credentials : 

A. E. Munkel, Columbus, Ohio; 
George Bohm, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ; 


John Neuman, Springfield, Illinois. 
Committee on Resolutions: 

R. J. Braley, Providence, Rhode Island: 

D. M. Haines, Chicago, Illinois ; 

John A. Pierpoint, Washington, D. C. 
Committee on Auditing: 

(To audit Association books ) 

IX. B. Langenberg, St. Louis; Missouri: 

Ek. W. Skinner, Warren, Ohio: 

Oscar A. Hoffman, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

(To audit Journal books ) 

rank Eyenatten, Peoria, Illinois ; 

W. FF. Angemeyer, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ; 

W. E. Feinter, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The report of the Warm Air Heater Committee, 
the morning session of 
Wednesday, was advanced to the opening session of 
It was read 


which was scheduled for 


the convention Tuesday, June 10, 1919. 
by the Chairman of the Committee, E. B. Langenberg. 
A number of pressing questions were presented by the 
committee for the consideration of the assembly. The 
complete text of the report is as follows: 

Report of the Warm Air Heater Committee to the Con- 
vention of the National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors, June 11, 1919, at Columbus, Ohio. 

“In submitting a report this year, the Warm Air 
Heater Committee feels that more lasting, beneficial 
results can be obtained by open discussion. 

“There are a series of important questions confront- 
ing the industry from two angles, one affects the manu- 
facturer, and one affects the dealer. 

“It is the purpose of this Committee to bring these 
questions before the Convention in such a form that 
the Convention can go on record as endorsing the 
prevailing sentiment, and lend its strength toward de- 
velopment and improvement of the warm air heater 
industry. 

“The resolutions adopted at this Convention two 
vears ago, and repeated in the report of the Warm air 
Heater Committee last year, bear repetition again this 
year, and should be repeated at every opportunity so 
that the principles enunciated would ever remain fresh 
in the minds of warm air heater installers. 

They are as follows: 

“Whereas, The welfare and prestige of the warm 
air heating system has been severely injured by the use 
of poor warm air heaters, and poor installation solely 
in the interest of those who desire low prices. 

“Be It Resolved: That the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors urges its members to refuse 
to meet the demands of those who erect dwelling 
houses with the sole purpose of cheapness: 

‘Be It Resolved: That its members urge the use of 
warm air heaters and that character of piping, both as 
to size and shape as well as workmanship, which will 
insure to the ultimate occupant economy in fuel and 
a comfortable temperature in the building; and 
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“Be It Further Resolved: That our organization take 
this stand in the interest of the general welfare of our 
country through the protection of the health and com- 
fort of its citizens.’ 

“The foregoing resolutions should be reaffirmed at 
this Convention, and resolutions adopted on some of 
the following subjects which will establish our position 
as a part of a great industry. 

“This Committee does not feel itself competent to 
pass judgment on these various subjects, and will give 
but an outline, expressing their opinion, and then ask 
for the privilege of the floor to bring out the sentiment 
of the Convention. 

“The first question is, is Warm Air Heating receiv- 
ing the support of the Sheet Metal Contractor that it 
should. 

“The Committee believes that many dealers making 
a specialty of warm air heater installation work are 





Frank D. Higgins, First Vice-President National Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association. 


giving their best thought and effort to the sale and 
correct installation of heating plants that they handle. 
The percentage of this class of dealer is quite small 
however when compared to the total number of dealers 
who do warm air heater installation work. Possibly 
about 10 per cent. The other go per cent having other 
lines in their business do not give warm air heating in- 
stallation the proper attention it should receive and are 
quite indifferent to the success of a plant and the re- 
sults that will accrue to them by doing good work. This 
large percentage do not use available data, and con- 
sequently are at a loss to understand why their busi- 
ness falls off, when the whole fault can be traced to 
inefficient installation. 

“What influence is the one-pipe idea exerting toward 
the development of warm air heating ? 

“There being two sides to this question; the first, 
or good one, being that the so-called Pipeless Warm 
Air Heater has undoubtedly opened up a big rural field 
of distribution with its possibilities of developing the 
field of the regular and more satisfactory pipe system 
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is about the only factor which can be considered as 
worth careful thought. 

“On the other hand such exaggerated claims are 

made, and such inefficient agencies are installing these 
systems that unless some action is taken it will take 
years of hard work to overcome the detrimental effects 
such work will have on the warm air heater industry. 
3y inefficient agencies, we refer to the department 
stores, furniture houses, druggists, grocers, and what 
not who are being given the agency for this type of 
warm air heater, and who are misrepresenting condi- 
tions and facts to the public through advertising which 
cught to be condemned by the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the world. 

“It is about time this organization wagged its tail 
instead of letting the tail wag the dog. 

“Does state legislation offer a solution to efficient 
installation of Warm Air Heating plants? 

“As the State of Michigan has recently passed a law 
governing this question, and has not had time to prove 
anything by its workings, this question can hardly be 
answered at the present time. 

“Possibly our friends from Michigan can give us 
more detailed information in regards to this. 

“What are the dealers doing to develop the use of 
warm air heat? 

“Does the mail order house selling to consumers 
have a place in this industry ? 

“Does the establishing of branch houses by manufac- 
turers assist the development of warm air heating? 

“Would a course in salesmanship developed by the 
Warm Air Heater Committee assist the dealers in 
combating unfair competition ? 

“The above questions offer a big field for discussion, 
and it is the committee’s desire to have the sentiment 
of the Convention expressed either in the form of 
motions or resolutions, with the idea that the Member 
ship at large, and the industry as a whole will be bene- 
fitted. 

“The National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating 
Association is expending a large sum of money in a 
testing plant at the University of Illinois, and a full 
report is now available in printed form of the results 
ef this last year’s work. This work will be continued 
and will be of great value to not only the manufac- 
turers but the installers. Additional data will soon be 
available from the testing plant of the American Soci- 
ety of Heating and Ventilating Engineers at their 
Pittsburgh plant. 

“With these two forces at work, interest should be 
stimulated in the warm air heater installer, and he 
should make an effort to avail himself of the results 
obtained, and contribute his share in the development 
of warm air heating. 

“The United States Fuel Administration has pub- 
lished the Second Edition of ‘Fuel Facts,’ and the in- 
formation contained therein on warm air heater firing 
will be of unestimable benefit not only to the dealer, 
but to the public. 

“The Committee desires to call attention to the 
many discussions that are carried on in the trade 
papers which ofttimes provides a remedy for a difficult 
situation. 

“With the advent of an era of prosperity never 
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before equaled in the history of the United States, an 
obligation rests upon the Warm Air Heater Industry 
as a whole to make a consistent and energetic effort to 
place warm air heating in the position it is justly 
entitled to, and this can only be done by the conscien- 
tious efforts of every manufacturer, salesman, contrac- 
tor and tinner. 

“It is the committee's one wish and hope that its 
report in 1920 will show tremendous progress in warm 
air heating.” 

Tuesday evening at 8:15 o'clock a smoker and get- 
together meeting was held in the New Southern Hotel. 
The delegates and their male guests were entertained 
with vaudeville and old-time minstrel performances. 
Cigars and stogies were freely distributed to all de- 
votees of Our Lady Nicotine by the Entertainment 
Committee of the Columbus Local. A. E. Munkel, 
\. J. Kaiser, Elmer J. Ogle, and L. G. Kallmerten, 
who composed this committee, deserve great credit 
for the able manner in which they conducted the eve- 
ning’s function. The meeting came to a happy con- 
clusion with an appetizing luncheon. 

Wednesday, June 11, 1919. 

The morning session of Wednesday began with re- 
ports of the officers of the Association. A thought- 
ful review of conditions, with sage advice to the mem- 
bers, constituted the report of President (George 
Harms, the text of which is herewith appended: 
Annual Report of President George Harms, to the Con- 


vention National Association Sheet Metal Contractors 
of the United States, Columbus, Ohio, June 11, 1919. 


“The year just passed, together with several preced- 
ing it, have been of great importance. The great 
world war, in which our country has been very active, 
has of necessity changed many things. Before the 
war, our Government showed a very strong disposition 
against associations of industry, apparently consider- 
ing them as a means of advancing prices beyond legiti 
mate profit and fearing that through organization com- 
petition would be eliminated. 

“To mention prices, profits, or loss in an association 
meeting, was considered as restraint in trade and there- 
fore a violation of the law and probably subject the 
members to fine or even imprisonment. 

Lack of Organization Leads to Bankruptcy. 

“It was, and is, entirely right, that the consumer be 
protected against improper combinations, through 
which the public may be forced to pay exorbitant 
prices, but it was never the intent of the law, that 
manufacturers, jobbers, and merchants be deprived of 
a fair margin of profit. It is true, however, that it 
did, to a certain extent, have the latter effect and 
many concerns have gone into bankruptcy, due entirely 
to lack of organization. 

“In respect to organization, the war has changed the 
attitude of our Government entirely. In the prepara- 
tions for war, it was quickly demonstrated that to ac- 
complish anything it was most necessary to be thor- 
oughly organized ; that in union only, there is strength ; 
and to be divided, meant absolute defeat. 

War Proved Need of Concerted Effort. 

“In: the creation of War Service Committees, the 
Trade Associations were directly appealed to, as quick 
action was of great importance. This could be had 
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only through this course. It was even suggested that 
those trades not already organized, get together, so that 
their part in the Government's problems could be han- 
dled more systematically. 

“Gentlemen, the great industry that you represent 
has taken a very active part in all that transpired in 
the years just past, and you may all be proud of the 
fact that you are engaged in this business. Conditions 
mentioned before, have shown their effect on our as- 
sociation. As organization became a necessity for our 
Government, it proved to many that it was useless to 
try alone and many members have been added to our 
ranks. 

“The war with all its dreadfulness is practically a 
thing of the past. Our noble boys have shown that for 
courage, resourcefulness, and bravery, there is none 
on earth that can compare with them. Our flag has 


proven to be the real guiding star and they kept it un- 





Elected Fourth 
Association Sheet Metal 


David M. Haines, 


Vice-president National Contractors. 


tarnished and brought it back home just as clean, just 
as red, white, and blue as it ever has been. We can 
justly be proud of our flag, the great emblem of free- 
dom and we owe our most sincere tribute to the boys 
who so gallantly defended it and us, and who by great 
sacrifices have conquered our foes and brought vic- 
tory for our cause. 
Pays Tribute to the Red Cross. 

“In our tribute to the boys, we must not forget those 
who as the angels of mercy, have been always ready to 
alleviate their pains, to look after the sick and wounded 
and in a measure replace those at home. | have refer- 
ence to the ladies of the Red Cross. 

“Last, but by no means the least, are the Mothers 
Sweethearts and Sisters of the Boys. They bid them 
good-bye and God Speed with a heavy heart, they 
toiled for them at home, they always thought of them 
and prayed constantly for their protection. Many 
hearts were broken, many tears were shed. Some 
have their loved ones home again, others have only 
the fond remembrance and the satisfaction that their 
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boys have served their country well, and have paid the 
great sacrifice. 
‘The Bravest Battle that ever was fought, 
Shall I tell you where and when? 
On the maps of the world you'll find it not— 
‘Twas fought by the mothers of men.’ 

“I said before, that we can be proud of the Sheet 
Metal Industry and the part we have taken in the war 
If we stopped right here, it would show a good start, 
but a rather dismal finish. The future lies before us 
and we must carry our share of the responsibilities. 
The opportunities before us are numerous, but if we 
are content with the past and pay little or no attention 
to the present, the future will not be very profitable. 

Demand for Buildings Is Enormous. 

“There never was a time when the demand for 
houses, hotels, etc., was greater than right now. These 
must be built and their construction will require large 





John H. Hussie, Elected Trustee National 
Association Sheet Metal Contractors. 


amounts of material and labor. It is true material is 
high, but when you consider that the production of 
most materials, from the ground out of which it is 
dug, or the forest from which it is cut, comprises about 
75 per cent labor, and as labor of every description 
is high, the present prices are not very far off. 

Prices Will Continue on High Level. 

“To live according to American standards, labor can- 
not be reduced. Knowing this, we cannot expect 
cheaper material. To perform our part in the future 
progress, we must forget that material was formerly 
cheaper. But when you do think of the past, remem- 
ber that labor also was less, and don’t forget that your 
profits were small and your business often showed a 
loss. The real way to create business, is to start your- 
self, be an optimist. Have confidence in the future, 
and show it through your actions. If you need ma- 
terials, buy them. Don’t holler ‘High prices,’ as you 
can’t back it with a good argument. Preach and 
practice confidence, good will, and prosperity. Any- 
thing you say and do has an effect on your neighbor, 
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on your customer and on business in general. Start 
something and others will fall in line. Stand still and 
you hold up the procession. 

“Pessimism is a dangerous disease and very con- 
tagious. Optimism, however, brings sunshine, health, 
happiness and prosperity. 

Preach the Gospel of Cooperation. 

“The splendid showing in our Association should be 
an inducement for still bigger things, there are stil] 
thousands of sheet metal contractors who are not mem- 
bers. Let us keep on preaching the gospel of organi- 
zation and cooperation and show them the benefits de- 
rived from it. As our treasury is in a fairiy good con- 
dition, use some money for organization work. Don’t 
forget that every member owes it to the Association, 
also, to his competitors to help in this work. Do not 
depend on the officers to do it all, your efforts along 
this line will surely bring good results. 

Counsels Persistent Advertising. 

“Use everything within your means to advertise 
your line. Do not allow other materials to be used, 
without an effort on your part to show architects and 
consumers that sheet metal is the best for the pur- 
pose. This applies principally to cornices and roofing. 

“As sheet metal for this purpose makes an abso- 
lutely fire retardant job, we need not hesitate to recom- 
mend it. Cornices can be made very ornamental at 
the same time cost less than terra cotta or stone. 
Every sheet metal contractor, every local association 
should consider it their duty to interview architects 
and builders. You can induce them to use metal for 
both cornices and roofing, but you must show that you 
personally have confidence in your line. 

Sound Material and Workmanship. 

“Be very particular to use only good grades of tin 
and iron. Don’t buy anything just because it 1s 
cheaper. Buy the best and pay the price. Employ the 
best mechanics you can get and insist that none but 
good work leave your shop. Let it be known that you 
are a member of one of the best trade associations, and 
that its members stand for quality, first, last and al- 
ways. 

The Question of Apprenticeship. 

“Insist that your apprentices learn the trade thor- 
oughly. Give them proper instruction wherever pos- 
sible, send them to apprenticeship schools or help them 
to take correspondence school courses. Help them in 
every way to become good mechanics. 

Need of Favorable Legislation. 

“Other industries, and particularly the trades un- 
ions, have been very active to secure legislation favor- 
able to their particular lines. Many laws have been 
enacted that are detrimental to the proper conduct of 
merchandisings. Our representatives, congressmep 
and senators, are overwhelmed with requests for laws 
covering everything imaginable. Many seemingly un- 
important measures become very serious obstacles to 
business. It is very important, therefore, that our 
Association watch both state and national legislation, 
so as to safeguard the sheet metal industry. The 
standing committee appointed for this purpose, should 
keep in close touch with the situation, both for the pre- 
vention of unjust laws and to suggest measures that 
will benefit our industry. All association members 
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should advise this committee regarding legislation in 
their particular territory. 
Advantages of the Warm Air Heater. 

“The safeguarding of health has been given con- 
siderable attention and we should assist the authorities 
in every way possible both to enact and enforce laws 
that are intended for this purpose. The proper heat 
ing of our homes is in every sense a health measure. 
It is fully as important as plumbing and sanitation 
Laws and ordinances covering the latter, are found in 
every city and state. As improper heating is often 
attended with sickness and death, and proper heating 
of homes provides health, comfort and pleasure. That 
warm air heating for residences is preferable to any 
other system has been fully demonstrated. This is a 
very important and profitable branch of the sheet metal 
industry, and deserving of serious attention. 

“Laws and ordinances providing for proper instal- 
lation should be enacted and enforced. The building 
codes of some cities have provisions covering this 
work, the state of Michigan has lately adopted laws 
of this nature. Every local, state, and the National 
Association of Sheet Metal Contractors should con- 
sider laws and ordinances; assist those in authority 
to draw them up; and insist that they are adopted and 
enforced. 

“The Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Associa- 
tion has already done much to provide for better warm 
air heaters, but the most important part of a heating 
plant lies in the installation. 

Importance of Correct Installations. 

“The installation of plumbing, electric wiring, etc., 
requires licensed mechanics. They are of not as much 
importance as warm air heating. The proper licensing 
of warm air heater dealers and installers, would stop 
the present practice of implement dealers, carpenters 
and handy men selling and installing heating plants. 
Properly to convey the heat from any warm air heater 
requires direct connection to the different rooms. This 
must be done with sheet metal pipes and is, therefore, 
a distinctive branch of our business. 

“Manufacturers of warm air heaters may consider 
tonnage rather than results. Let us work for results, 
which at the same time means more business and 
profits for those legitimately engaged in this line. 

“Allow me to use these means to thank our very 
efficient Secretary, Mr. Seabrook, for his efforts in be- 
half of the Association. It has been a pleasant duty to 
work with him. Our long tried and trusted Treasurer, 
Mr. Fingles has again shown his ability in the handling 
of our finances, Cooperation between the Secretary and 
Treasurer and the President’s office has always been 
manifest. 

“I wish to thank the officers and trustees for their 
support, also all members for the friendship shown me, 
and I sincerely hope that this will always continue the 
same. . 

“IT owe special thanks to the trade papers for the 
kindness and consideration extended to both the As- 
sociation and me personally.” 

The report of Secretary Edwin L. Seabrook gave 
much interesting data relative to the growth of the 
organization. Of special significance was his plea for 
more favorable legislation and for greater vigilance 
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on the part of business men to prevent the enactment 
of laws which are detrimental to the general commer- 
cial welfare of our country. His report is as follows: 
Report of Secretary Edwin L. Seabrook to Convention 


of National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, 
June 11, 1919, at Columbus, Ohio. 


“The year just closed shows progress in every de- 
We come to the 
Fifteenth Annual Convention with a larger member- 
ship than ever before. 


partment of our association work. 


The receipts from per capita 
tax and other sources, usual to our work, have been 
the largest of any year in the history of the Organiza- 
tion. The officers and entire membership can look 
with satisfaction on the results of the past year. 
“If the business situation is analyzed it will be seen 
that the trade or business organization is becoming 
more and more a factor in the business of the nation. 
When America plunged into war the Government 





Edwin L. Seabrook, Re-elected Secretary National Association 
Sheet Metal Contractors. 


most naturally turned to the trade organizations for 
assistance and the response to the requests pf the 
Government from these business organizations was 
not lacking. In these days of reconstruction it is also 
quite natural that the Government and business in 
general should look to the organized units of the 
business world for a working out of the problems 
that confront it and their assistance in getting back 
to normal conditions. In all these matters this Asso- 
ciation has done and is taking its part. 
War Service Committee. 

“One year ago the War Service Committee gath- 
ered information from all parts of the country re- 
garding shop capacities and character of work that 
could be performed. These were classified under five 
different headings and forwarded to the purchasing 
departments in Washington. Taking one classifica- 
tion as an illustration—hollow metal window frames 
—our lists submitted to the departments showed the 
manufacturers of these in every section of the coun- 


try. No matter from what section or city an estimate 
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was desired on this class of work (or any other, for 

that matter) the firms competent to do this could be 

seen from our classifications almost at a glance. 
Affiliated with Chamber of Commerce. 

“As the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is the nucleus around which are gathered the 
great number of business organizations of the coun- 
try—local, state and national—it was quite apparent 
that our own Association should become a part of this 
great organization, with which nearly 1,000,000 busi- 
ness men of the country are affiliated. Immediately 
after the Atlantic City convention application was 
made for membership and our Association was duly 
admitted into the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Membership in this Association, therefore, 
carries with it membership in the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

“It is hardly necessary to say that the influence of 
this great organization of business.men will assert 
iiself in the law making bodies—state and national— 
for proper business legislation. 

Statistics of Membership. 

“Our membership has steadily increased during the 
year. Locals have been organized in Zanesville, New- 
ark and Warren, Ohio; St. Paul, Minnesota; Lowell, 
Massachusetts, with a total membership of 39. 

“Other local organizations have been formed in 
Atlantic City, Plainfield, Newark, New Jersey; 
Tacoma, Washington; Norfolk, Virginia, all of which 
have the matter of affiliating with the National under 
consideration, apparently only waiting to be well or- 
ganized before becoming a part of the National Asso- 
ciation. 

“The individual membership increase is the largest 
in the history of the Organization. During the year 
63 individual members affiliated, these coming from 
every section of the country. Among the individual 
class there was 2 resignations, 2 retirement from busi- 
ness, 1 death, and 8 dropped for non-payment of 
dues. Total individual membership is 267. 

“There have been but slight changes in the local 
membership ; some locals showing increases, and other 
decreases, but the increases outnumber the decreases, 
so that the membership of the locals, not including 
those affiliating during the year, is larger than one 
year ago. 

“The State Associations have not been idle by any 
means. These show new members and the increase 
from this source is commendable. 

“During the year 264 new firms have affiliated with 
the National Association either through the locals, 
state or individually. Of this number 175 affiliated 
through the locals; 26 from the State Associations, 
and 63 individually. 

“The record for the largest local membership is 
held by Chicago. The membership reports from the 
locals show less delinquents and suspensions for non- 
payment of dues than in previous years. These re- 
ports, herewith presented, show the total enrollment, 
delinquents, loss and gain of each local. 

Membership Commitiee. 

“During the year President Harms appointed a 
membership committee of one from each State. These 
committee men were to select assistants and to work 
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for new members. 

ber of individual members have been secured as the 

direct result of the activities of these committee men. 
Finances. 

“The finances of the Association have gone forward 


This was a good move and a num- 


with the increased membership and its other activi- 
The balance in the treasury is larger than any 
At the Milwaukee Convention the 


ties. 
previous year. 
treasurer was authorized and instructed to invest a 
portion of the surplus in war savings stamps. The 
amount so invested was $834, which at maturity will 
be $1,000. The attached financial statement shows 
the various sources of revenue, the disbursements, and 
a comparison of these with last year. 

“The report of the Board of Trustees will show 
the various amounts of cash on hand and the total 
Association. 

The Journal. 

“The action of the Peoria Convention, three years 
ago, in taking over the Journal, owning and publishing 
it, has been fully justified by the results. The Jour- 
nal has been favored with a most liberal amount of 
advertising, which is showing a continued and healthy 


assets of the 


growth. 
General Conditicn. 

“The general condition of all the local associations 
is good. In some instances a much stronger word 
might be applied to their activities. Most of the locals 
have become firmly established and there has been 
less difficulty in holding the local organization. to- 
gether. There are only two locals, so far as I have 
been able to determine, that are not active, and it is 
hoped that these two can be reorganized and brought 
back to activity. 

“Much might be said about the various methods of 
work carried on by the different local associations, but 
space forbids. No doubt discussions in the different 
sessions and privately among the delegates will bring 
out many of these profitable features of local associa- 
tion work. 

“Taking the National Association as a whole, its 
condition in every respect was never better. It is in 
a splendid position to reach out and carry on its ac- 
tivities which are opening up in this new era, not 
only of business generally, but of the business or- 
ganization in particular. 

Relations with Manufacturers and Jobbers. 

“The relations between the manufacturing and job- 
bing interest lave been very harmonious, and there 
can be no good reason why they should be otherwise. 
The welfare of the industry is mutual between the 
source of supplies and the dealer, therefore the more 
of the co-operative spirit the better. 

Cooperation Between Organizations. 

“There is a growing tender -y among trade organiza- 
tions whose interests are practically identical to ally 
themselves more closely with each other through joint 
conference committees. This is particularly true of 
the Master Plumbers and Steam Fitters. A joint 
conference committee exists between these two OF 
ganizations, the service of which has very cordially 
been tendered this Association. The report of the 


‘Committee on Trade Relations and Policy will pre- 


sent a definite proposal in this respect. 
“Our Association now ranks among the big trade 
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organizations of the country. Its influence is solicited 
by other organizations in every movement of a na- 
tional character affecting the business interests of the 
nation. 

Must Take Part in Legislation. 

“This being a business organization and represent- 
ing one of the largest industries of the country, is 
there any reason why in this convention it should not 
express itself very definitely on the problems con- 
fronting business in legislation and other matters? 
Does the average business man realize that during the 
five years from 1912 to 1917, over 62,000 laws were 
passed by our National and State law making bodies ? 
This is an average of over 12,000 new laws every 
year. Of this great mass of new legislation, less than 
4 per cent was favorable to business, 56 per cent were 
socialistic and 72 per cent pertained to class distinc- 
tion in some form or other. Out of every 100 new 
laws only 4 were favorable to business, and if these 





Julius Gerock, Newly Elected Treasurer 
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were analyzed probably most of them would represent 
only a feeble effort in that direction. 

“If business men should be permitted by law to 
combine for exchanging ideas, experience, data, and 
other matters relating to the production and distribu- 
tion of their products, is there any reason why they 
should not so express themselves and ask that these 
restrictions be removed ? 

“This Organization is large enough and the inter- 
ests of the sheet metal industry are likewise, to war- 
rant it in giving expression on any of these subjects. 

“The reports of the various standing committees 
will give the work in detail that was committed to 
them. 

“I wish to thank all the officers of the National 
Body, the secretaries and others from the different 
locals and the individual members, for the help they 
have rendered during the year. 

“All too briefly this is the story of the work of the 
year. No report of this nature can do justice to the 
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activities of the Association, its uplifting influence, 
nor present to the outsider a true picture of the 
We 


can present to the sheet metal industry a trade or- 


benefits of whole-hearted, earnest membership. 


ganization of high business ideals, active, vigorous, 
growing in membership and influence. It believes 
in doing the reasonable, sensible, practicable things, 
rather than exalting itself over conceived results never 
achieved. Its undertakings, so far as possible, are 
carried to completion. 

“With the inspiration of the work of the fourteen 
years that are behind us—‘Let’s Go.’ ” 

The report of the Treasurer, W. A. Fingles, gave 
evidence of a gratifying condition of finances. Indeed, 
it may be said that few organizations receive such 
ample returns from money expended as the National 
Association of Sheet Metal Contractors. 

Manifestly, the results capable of achievement 
through organization are in proportion to the activity 
and cooperation of its members. If meetings are neg- 
lected, these results are lessened. Therefore, it be- 
comes a matter of urgency to increase the numerical 
This 


timely topic was treated in an instructive manner by 


participation of the members in the gatherings. 


President George Harms under the title of “How to 
Get One Hundred Per Cent Attendance at Association 
Meetings.” 

The reports of the Lecture, Legislation, and Over- 
head Expense Committees were followed by an ad- 
dress by W. D. Wall on “Simplified Method of Book - 
keeping and Cost Accounting and How to Apply It 
to the Average Sheet Metal Shop.” The morning’s 
session closed with a discussion of problems presented 
through the Question Bow. 

Trade relations constituted the chief subject of the 
afternoon session which convened at 2 o'clock. Of 
special interest was the report of the Apprenticeship 
Committee which was submitted in the following 
form: 


Report of the Apprenticeship Committee to the Annual 
Convention of the National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors in Columbus, Ohio, 

June 12, 1919. 

“In submitting the Sixth Annual Report of the Ap- 
prentice Committee, we must again call your attention 
to our report made at the Milwaukee Convention, that 
the principal function of this committee is confined 
to giving advice to our members and associations, on 
how to proceed in their efforts to establish apprentice 
classes in their localities. Such being the case, it log- 
ically follows that unless we have inquiries from you 
we can not render such service. During the past year 
we have had but three inquiries for advice, which we 
have promptly answered and believe had some prac- 
tical results. This lack of inquiries we believe was 
due to the unusual shifting about of mechanics from 
one job to another, caused by the demand for war 
work: which should not be the case in the future. 

“The course of studies in sheet metal work as ap- 
proved at the Cincinnati convention covers the entire 
subjects in a thorough manner and will enable the 
apprentice and journeyman, who has a public school 
education, to learn and understand all of the problems 


But like 


that may arise in the sheet metal business. 
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all education the student must have a desire to learn 
and be willing to give his time and energy, to learn 
the arithmetic, drawings and geometrical develop- 
ments, which are the foundations of all sheet metal 
articles. There are no secrets in this part of our 
trade. It is an exact science founded on logical rea- 
soning and practical experience ; which any individual 





Paul F. Branstedt, Elected Trustee 
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of average intelligence can learn and understand. He 
furthermore has the advantage of seeing the various 
shapes and developments demonstrated in his every 
day work, to assist him in grasping the logical reasons 
conected therewith. 

“The greatest difficulty we have found is to make 
the apprentice or journeyman appreciate the import- 
vince of constructing a mental picture of the article 
and its process of construction, before the actual work 
is started. This mental picture with the drawings 
showing the various details of construction, represents 
the theory of sheet metal work, which in actual prac- 
tice must be done to build the desired article. When 
theory and practice are properly combined, they rep- 
resent the highest type of workmanship, of which 
theory is entitled to the greatest credit. 

“As you gradually get back into normal business 
conditions, you should enlist the cooperation of your 
younger mechanics to take up this study, so you both 
may be prepared to perform the work with which you 
are entrusted.” 

The report of the Apprenticeship Committee was 
followed by an address on “Trade Schools” by Chelsea 
IL. Bailey and by a general discussion of the reports 
of the Trade Relations and Policy Committee, Fire 
Prevention Committee, Apprenticeship Committee, 
and Trade Development Committee. 

F. O. Schoedinger then gave a talk on “Trade Con- 
ditions” which was well received by the Convention. 
The session came to an end with the Question Box. 

In the evening at 8 o'clock the delegates and their 
guests met in the New Southern Hotel for a trip to 
Olentangy Park. 
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About thirty-two sheet metal contractors, who have 
been members of the National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors for at least ten years, met at a din- 
ner in Hotel Deshler, Wednesday, June 11, and formed 
the Old Guard. It is expected that this body will be 
helpful in maintaining the morale of the National 
Association and offering incentives to younger mem. 
bers. 

Thursday, June 12, 1919. 
Outro Day. 


The Fifth Annual Convention of the Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association of Ohio was held in con- 
junction with the fifteenth annual convention of the 
National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors and 
Thursday was set apart for this purpose on the pro- 
gram of the national organization. The sessions were 
presided over by J. Weigel, President of the State 
Association. His annual report to the meeting was as 
follows: 

Address of President J. Weigel to Convention of Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of Ohio, June 12, 
1919, Columbus, Ohio. 

“In closing my year as president of your honorable 
Association, I desire to express my heartfelt thanks 
and deep appreciation of the honor you have con- 
ferred upon me and the co-operation manifested by 
you at all times in our work. It has, indeed, been a 
very pleasant year. I have learned to have a high 
regard for every member of the Association and the 
friendship made during my term of office will be to 
me in all the years to come, among the most pleasant 
of my recollections. 














Association 


President Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
of Ohio. 


John Weigel, 


We Are Confronted With Great Problems. 
“We are still passing through the greatest era in the 
history of the world and we are confronted with the 
greatest problems since time began. Every man has 
a part to play and the members of this Association 
have a duty to perform in the solving of these prob- 
lems. If each will do his share, then all will be well. 
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A few years back a few men realized that in order 
to become a factor in the business world associations 
must alter their methods and points of view, and with 
this in mind they determined that to make an associa- 
tion a practical and profitable success it must offer 
something that will be a benefit to every one in the 
business. 

“Subjects should be offered and discussed such as 
trade protection, blackboard talks by men in the 
trades, cost factor and all points of interest to the 
individuals whom we are trying to educate in the way 
of doing business in a proper business-like manner. 

Benefits of Association to Small Shops. 

“The owner of the smallest one or two man shop 
must be afforded the opportunity to make such prog- 
ress that he can become entitled to respect by all with 
whom he comes in contact by noting and bettering the 
improvement of his fellow. That he is not exempt 
from keeping a proper set of books because he is a 
mechanic, and that there are many sources of informa- 
tion at his hand to draw from is evident. 

“There are so many ways in which we should try 
to bring these men into our fold and teach them the 
proper way to be business men in the sheet metal 
trade. 

“In concluding my address I wish to thank all the 
officers and members for their cooperation during the 
past year. I wish especially to thank the secretary for 
his untiring efforts on behalf of the Association.” 

The Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
elected the same officers and Executive Committee to 
serve another term, namely : 

President: J. WEIGEL, Cincinnati, 

Vice-president: A. E. MuNKEL, Columbus, 


Treasurer: W. J. BirMINGHAM, Cleveland, 


Secretary: W. J. Kaiser, Columbus. 
Executive Committee: M. B. ArkMsrronG, Lon- 
don; GEORGE TESMACHER, Cleveland; WUILLIAM 


Stecuow, Cincinnati; WiLtiaAmM E. MILLER, Dayton; 
W. E. Lamneck, Columbus; and J. D. Gerxins, To- 
ledo. 

It was decided to hold the next State Convention 
in Toledo, Ohio. Several new members were added 
to the Ohio organization, bringing the total member- 
ship up to almost three hundred. 

Thursday afternoon was spent by the delegates in 
an automobile tour of the city of Columbus. The first 
stop was made at Franklin Park where a group 
photograph of the party was taken for the official 
records of the Association. In the evening a banquet 
and dance were given at the New Southern Hotel. 

Friday, June 13, 1919. 

Only one session was held on the last day of the 
convention, namely, at 9:30 a. m. It was devoted to 
a report of the Board of Trustees, report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, report of E. B. Langenberg, 
delegate to the convention of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and a general discussion 
of topics suggested during the sessions. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. J. W. Brazier, a 
Ladies’ Entertainment Committee of twenty-seven 
members made the sojourn of the feminine guests of 
the’ convention pleasant and interesting by theater par- 
ties, shopping tours, luncheons, automobile trips, and 
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visits to places of note in the city of Columbus, end- 
ing Thursday evening with the banquet and dance in 
the New Southern Hotel. 

Retiring President George Harms was given a dia- 
mond and pearl scarf pin in token of the convention’; 
appreciation of his servicves to the Association. Paul 
I’. Branstedt made the speech of presentation on be- 
half of the members. 

The election of officers resulted in the choice of the 
following men to conduct the affairs of the Associa- 
tion: 

ArTHUR P. LAMNECK, 

First Vice-president: FRANK B. HIGGINs, 

Second Vice-president : Joun A. PrerPont, 

Third Vice-president: Grorce P, WERNER, 

lourth Vice-president: Davin M. HaInes, 

Treasurer: JuLiIus GEROCK, 

Trustees: R. J. Bratey, J. H. Hussie, PAUL BRAND- 
STEDT, GEORGE HarMs, Epwarp HiLpesranp, Louts 
LucKHARDT, and SAMUEL MENCZER. 


President : 


As a result of the vigorous agitation carried by the 
local of Peoria, Illinois, that city was chosen as the 
meeting place of the next convention. 
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METAL BRANCH NATIONAL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION HOLDS EIGHTH 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


The need for a conference to bring about more 
closely concerted action in matters affecting the trade 
gave uncommon importance to the eighth annual meet- 
ing of the Metal Branch of the Nationa! Hardware 
Association, June 6 and 7, 1919, in the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Efficient distribu- 
tion is just as essential to the orderly processes of 
The jobber per- 
He is 


commerce as efficient production. 
forms a necessary function in this connection. 
entitled to a reasonable degree of cooperation on the 
part of the manufacturer and dealer. Certain recent 
developments in the metal trade indicate a deficiency 
in this respect which requires to be corrected. There- 
fore, in opening the first session of the meeting at 1o 
a.m. June 6, W. H. Donlevy, Chairman of the Metal 
Branch of the National Hardware Association called 
attention to the evils of destructive competition. 
Friday, June 6, 1919. 

After his brief opening remarks touching the pur- 
poses for which the eighth annual meeting of the 
Metal Branch of, the National Hardware Association 
was convened, Chairman W. H. Donlevy delivered the 
report of the Metal Committee as follows: 

Report of Metal Committee to the Eighth Annual Meeting 
of Metal Branch of the National Hardware Association 
of the United States, by the Chairman of the 
Branch, W. H. Donlevy, at William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 

June 6, 1919. 

“For the past two years, the business men of the 
country have been called upon to face a great number 
of unusually difficult situations. 

“That they were resolutely met and surmounted is 
generally admitted. 

“The experience thus gained should enable us suc- 
cessfully to solve the problems we now have, as a 
result of the tremendous changes that have occurred 
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in the country and in our industry since we met here 
a year ago. 

“The cessation of price suggesting and price con- 
trol by the Government again places the iron and steel 
industry on a competitive basis and permits the old 
law of supply and demand to become once more ef- 
fective. 

Mill Competition. 

“Since the cessation of the war, direct competition 
from the manufacturers seems to have increased to a 
considerable degree. 

“Some of the mills who have not heretofore in- 
dulged in the practice of selling to both wholesale dis- 
tributors and also to their customers, have apparently 
changed their selling policy. 

“The necessity and efficiency of wholesalers was 
demonstrated and acknowledged by the Government 
during the war. The wholesale distributor is the sell- 
ing agent of the manufacturer and should be so con- 
sidered and protected. 

“Tf the wholesaler, by carrying well assorted stocks 
located in all parts of the country, is able to handle 
the business more economically than the mill, he should 
he allowed to do so and is justly entitled to a profit for 
the services rendered. 

Destructive Competition. 

“We have recently heard of destructive competition 
in several sections of the country by wholesalers. 
Such action is disastrous and no good reason can be 
assigned for it. 

“A short time ago the Federal Trade Commission 
conducted an investigation into business conditions, 
reporting the numer of failures for the year under 
investigation, 

“Chairman Hurley of the Commission reported that 
only 10 per cent of our manufacturers and merchants 
know the actual cost to manufacture and sell their 
products, that 40 per cent estimate what their costs 
were and 50 per cent have no methdéd, but price their 
goods arbitrarily. He further states that more of the 
manufacturers and merchants who do not know what 
their goods cost, base their selling price on what their 
competitors sell for and by cutting prices demoralize 
the industry in which they are engaged. 

“We command these statements to the careful con- 
sideration of those who are tempted to indulge in 
vicious competition. 

Reduction of Grades and Sizes. 

“During the war many industries effected substan- 
tial economies by reducing the number of sizes and 
grades. Unfortunately, no steps were taken in this 
direction in the commodities handled by metal dis- 
tributors. 

“In accordance with instructions given at our last 
meeting, we have communicated with the manufac- 
turers of Terne Plates, suggesting the number of 
grades be reduced from eight to four. A report on 
this subject will be given at this meeting. 

Overhead Expense. 

“This is a subject that always demands our careful 
attention, but especially so at this time. It will be 
discussed at this meeting and it is hoped we will de- 
rive some information that will enable us to reduce it. 
The advent of motor trucks has resulted in distrib- 
utors making free deliveries from their warehouses 
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into their surrounding territory for many miles and 
we fear this expensive form of delivery has not always 
been considered in fixing selling prices. 

“The prices named last year by the War Industries 
Board for warehouse shipments, were F. O. B. ware- 
house, and the cost of delivery was to be paid by the 
customers. 

“It does not seem fair or equitable that the customer 
who calls with his team or truck at the warehouse, 
should be charged the same price as the customer 
who has his goods delivered to his shop. 

“In several sections of the country, our members 
are collecting a regular charge for delivery and we 
believe it would be beneficial if this practice could be 
extended throughout this country. 

Trade Acceptances. 

“We are advised that an increased number of our 
members have adopted the practice of forwarding 
trade acceptances with their invoices. These members 
are enthusiastic over the results so far obtained and 
recommend the system to others. 

Local Associations. 

“We wish at this time to suggest to our members 
the great value of local and sectional associations. 

“In several cities associations of this character have 
been organized and are doing work which has proven 
highly beneficial in improving local conditions sur- 
rounding the sale of the commodities we handle. 

“Should there develop any questions or problems 
which you think should be brought to the attention 
of the National Association, your committee would be 
glad to give them all possible consideration. 

“Since our first annual meeting eight years ago, 
the Metal Branch has steadily grown in membership 
and influence and today we have in our organization 
nearly all the manufacturers of Tin, Terne Plates and 
Blank and Galvanized Sheets, and with a few excep- 
tions, all the distributors of these commodities. Since 
our last meeting, twenty-six houses have applied for 
membership in the Metal Branch, most of these join- 
ing in time to participate in the benefits arising as a 
result of the wonderfully efficient work emanating 
from the secretary’s office during the war. 

“Your chairman and secretary will be glad to hear 
from the members at any time on any subject that 
can be legitimately taken up for the benefit of the 
organization.” 

The remaining program of the first day’s sessions 
included Roll Call by collection of cards, report of 
Entertainment Committee and discussions and ad- 
dresses as follows: 

“The Present and Prospective Price Situation,” by 
the Honorable A. C. Miller, Federal Reserve Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

“The Effect of the War in Increasing the Iron and 
Steel Production of the United States, Allied, and 
Enemy Countries,” by A. J. Findley, New York City. 

Discussion of the tin pig situation. 

Address on “The Copper Market,” by Greenville 
Mellen of Continuous Rolling Mills, Garwood, New 
Jersey. 

Discussions of the galvanized sheet, the terne plate, 
and the coke plate situations. 
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Study of the question “Was Governmental Supervi- 
sion of Iron and Steel Price Beneficial?” by Clifford 
E. Pierce of Betz-Pierce Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

An inquiry into the “Necessity for Continuing the 
Differentials for Warehouse Shipment that Prevailed 
during the War,” by F. J. McNeive of W. F. Potts 
Son and Company, Incorporated, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

A reasoned answer by F. L. Greely of Herrick 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts, to the question: 
“Should the Mills Extend the Same Consideration to 
the Consumer who Purchases One Carload a Year as 
They Do to Wholesale Distributers Purchasing 
Twenty to One Hundred Carloads ?” 

Arguments by C. W. Henderson of Arthur C. Har- 
vey Company, Boston, Massachusetts, and Fred L. 
Avery of Avery and Saul, also of Boston, in response 
to the query: “What Differentials Should Be Main- 
tained for Less than Carload Shipments from the 
Mill When Sold to Small Buyers ?” 

“The Proper Method of Figuring Selling Prices” 
was the topic assigned to Harry L. Doten of Austin 
and Doten, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The final subject on Friday's program was “The 
Service Performed by the Wholesale Distributer,” 
by Richard J. Smith of Carter, Donlevy and Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

An informal dinner and smoker was given at 7 
o'clock Friday evening at which two subjects were 
scheduled for treatment, namely, “Trade Extension,” 
by James F. Conran of Standard Sanitary Manufac- 
turing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and “Look- 
ing Backward,” by Judge George P. Early of the 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Saturday, June 7, 1919. 

The conspicuous part which S. H. Taylor of Mer- 
chant and Evans Company, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, has taken in the campaign for establishing 
standards for tin roofing gave an authoritative tone 
to his treatment of the opening subject of Saturday 
morning's session, to-wit: “The Failure of the Un- 
derwriters Properly to Recognize the Superiority of 
Tin Roofing.” 

This was followed by a discussion of the necessity 
for counteracting the propaganda of the composition 
roofing manufacturers. 

The “Advisability of Selling Roofing with a Guar- 
antee’” was explained by John Follansbee of Follans- 
bee Brothers Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Ways and means of reducing overhead expenses 
were outlined by J. M. Townley of Townley Metal 
and Hardware Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 

H. E. Nickerson of Congdon and Carpenter Com- 
pany, Providence, Rhode Island, gave the results of 
his experienec upon the matter of “Increasing the 
Efficiency of the Average Salesman.” A discussion 
of salesmen’s problems then took place, dealing ex- 
clusively with questions and suggestions of salesmen 
connected with wholesale distributers. The meeting 
adjourned shortly after midday. General satisfaction 
Was expressed with the benefits derived from the free 
exchange of ideas which characterized the assembly. 
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FOLLOWS EXCELLENT BUSINESS MOTTO. 


The motto of the Berger Brothers Company of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is “Everything Must Be 
Right.” The customer’s welfare is always given first 
consideration and the Company at all times does its 
utmost to give efficient and prompt service. Its large 
stocks and up-to-date facilities enable it to serve the 
patrons’ interests to the 
advantage. The 
srothers Com- 


best 
Berger 
pany manufactures and 
sells at wholesale a 
large and varied line of 


tinners’ and_ roofers’ 


a 
it supplies such as tin and 


terne plates; galvanized 
and black steel sheets; 
galvanized and painted 
roofing and siding; gal- 
vanized and copper cor- 





Wrought Star Ear, Made by Ber- 
ger Brothers Company, Phila- 
deiphia, Pennsylvania. 
nices; skylights; ventilators ; handles and ears; malle- 
able and gray iron castings; stove pipe and stove pipe 
elbows; valves and plungers; gutter hangers; snow 
shoe irons: conductor hooks, etc. In the illustration 
herewith is the Wrought Star Ear for wash boilers 
made by this Company. This is perfectly even and in 
some sizes may be obtained in brass. Those who are 
interested should address the Berger Brothers Com- 
pany, 229-231 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 

nia, asking for the Company’s latest catalog. 


inamniisineagillas : 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Thermometer. 
From Bert J. Hawkins, Gibbons, Nebraska. 
Kindly tell me who manufactures a thermometer 
registering five hundred degrees of heat. 
Ans.—Brown Instrument Company, 111 Washing- 
ton Street; Foxboro Company, 53 West Jackson 
Boulevard; and Taylor Instrument Companies, 29 
East Madison Street; all of Chicago, Illinois. 
Machine and Carriage Bolt Price List. 
From the Stuttgart Hardware Company, Stuttgart, Arkansas. 
Will you kindly let us know who can furnish us 
with a machine and carriage bolt price list? 
Ans.—Bullard and Gormley Company, 175 North 
State Street, Chicago, Illinois, can send you this list. 
Fire Escapes. 
From King-Andrew Hardware Company, 34 
Street, Rockford, Illinois. 
Kindly let us know who in or near Chicago makes 


East State 


and installs fire escapes. 

Ans.—Central Iron Works, Lake and Sangamon 
Streets; Hanke Iron and Wire Works, Albany and 
Chicago Avenues; F. P. Smith Wire and Iron Works, 
Clybourn and Fullerton Avenues; and Standard Fire 
Escape Company, 166 North May Street; all of Chi- 


cago. 
Instruction on Repairing Radiators. 


From Robert L. Stanley, Casselton, North Dakota. 

Please tell me where I can get books on radiator 
repairing. 

Ans.—You can secure these from the F. L. Curf- 
man Manufacturing Company, Maryville, Missouri. 





A man with horse sense never bets on one. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








A QUICKENING OF BUSINESS IS THE MAIN 
FEATURE OF STEEL TRADE. 

That a conviction is gaining headway as to the sta- 
bility of prices is apparent in the steadily increasing 
business of the steel industry since the trade and 
builders have come to the conclusion that prices would 
not recede as low or as rapidly as they anticipated. 

There is approximately as much price shading in 
finished steel products as formerly, few lines being 
entirely free from price irregularities, but the cutting 
does not spread, and March 21 prices are still re- 
garded as representing the regular market. In this 
respect the market is stronger than was to have been 
expected, for earlier in the year producers felt that 
the only way to prevent the bottom dropping out of 
the market was for every producer to adhere rigidly 
to the recognized price schedule. Now the steel mar- 
ket is showing decided signs of being able to stand on 
its own merits. 

Iron and steel exports in May amounted to 408,204 
gross tons, the largest tonnage since last November, 
and comparing with the record of 656,053 tons in 
December, 1917. April exports of pipe, plates, and 
structural steel were particularly large. 

Developments in the steel market during the past 
week centered around the general improvement in de- 
mand for all descriptions excepting the varieties for 
railroads. Demand from the latter quarter has been 
considerably below normal for some time past, but the 
trade is optimistic that this condition will not pre- 
vail much longer as orders placed by railroads so far 
have not nearly covered normal requirements. 

There has been no change in prices, which are 
quoted on a basis of the schedule of March 21 which 
was approved by the Industrial Board. There is 
always a certain amount of shading in this market as 
both big and small concerns find it necessary at times 
to make certain concessions to big customers and also 
because of close competition on some contracts. How- 
ever, this shading has not deviated much from the es- 
tablished price as the demand for structural steel of 
all kinds during the present month has risen above 
the producing rate. During the past month mills have 
been operating about 60 to 70 per cent for the smaller 
companies and 75 per cent for the large interests. 


STEEL. 

One noticeable factor in the market is the excep- 
tionally strong demand for all descriptions of shapes, 
plates and bars for automobile companies. Near the 
end of the week it was reported that the General Mo- 
tors Corporation had placed an order with the leading 
interest for 345,000 tons of steel. All other com- 


panies are specifying freely against contracts already 
placed. 


COPPER. 
The buying movement in copper that began early in 
May is still in evidence. Some large individual con- 
tracts were placed early last week and the aggregate 


bookings were heavy. The latter part of the week 


was less active but the market was not quiet. The 
large transactions resulted in an average of '% cent 


to 4g cent per pound in carload lots on all grades and 
positions. 

The market for Electrolytic is strong at 1734 cents 
to 17.50 cents for spot, June and July shipment and 
17.50 cents for August shipment with the tendency 
of prices still upward. It is reported that sales of 
(ctober, November and December were made at 17.75 
cents to 18 cents for Electrolytic. 

The bulk of business done was largely for July and 
August shipment and there is increasing interest in 
It is interesting to note that one large 
purchased 12,000,000 


later positions. 
domestic consumer recently 
pounds for shipment up to September Ist. 

It is estimated that total sales from May Ist, to 
date, have been close to 250,000,000 pounds, the trans- 
actions in May having been nearer 200,000,000 than 
150,000,000 pounds previously reported. 

The outlook on domestic account is especially en- 
couraging and predictions are being made that 20 
cents per pound for Electrolytic will be touched this 
fall. 

It is understood that only the current output of the 
smelters is now being put through the refineries, sur- 
plus stocks of the metal being carried as blister rather 
than as refined copper. 

The export trade is satisfactory as it could be under 
the circumstances, sales being somewhat in excess of 
foreign shipments from week to week. 

There were shipments last week of over 1,000 tons 
to England on previous contracts and 1,500 tons to 
Gibraltar on which the final destination is unknown. 
The English market for refined copper is being kept 
below the American parity which will naturally dis- 
courage importations and afford an outlet at home 
for British Government stocks. Recently the c. i. f. 
price at London was no higher than the f. o. b. price 
at New York. France has taken a little more copper 
but mainly in the form of wire, shipments last week 
amounting to 178 tons. It is now reported that addi- 
tional sales have been made to Japan. 

According to recent Government returns imports in 
April were 14,500 tons exceeding exports during the 
same month by more than 4,300 tons. Exports in 
May, including shipments to Canada, were approxi- 
mately 10,000 tons, and during the first five months 
of the year, total exports were in excess of 85,000 
tons. Last week, exports amounted to 2,318 tons, in- 
cluding 275 tons that were shipped late in May. 
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TIN. 

Excepting the publication of the tin statistics, which 
gave the Government holdings on June 1 at 1,600 
pounds, the market for tin was devoid of any new 
features. The routine of business remained undis- 
turbed and as long as the present restrictions are in 
force no change is expected. As consumption of tin 
is still below normal, the 1,600 tons will probably last 
for the present month and the trade is expecting to 
hear before July 1 in which way the granting of li- 
censes for import will be handled. London deliv- 
eries during May amounted to 1,937 tons, and stocks 
on May 31 were given at 2,609 tons. Offerings of 
shipments from the Straits subject to license are in 
the market in the range from 50% cents to 51 cents. 

Sellers at present are not inclined to be very bullish 
on tin because of the continued indifference on the 
part of American consumer, and in consequence of 
this, although there are not cables, orders would un- 
doubtedly be booked readily at the prices prevailing 
last week Friday, namely 50.50 cents to 50.75 cents 
for import Straits; 50 cents for import Banca; 49.75 
cents for import English Lamb & Flag. A New York 
importing house received a cable on Chinese tin, one 
of the first for a long time, which showed that sellers 
there are out of touch with cost at present as the price 
quoted was over 54 cents per pound. 

The feature is the extreme scarcity of spot tin of 
any kind as there seems to be nothing offering either 
Government stock or from dealers for actual 
The few orders being placed are 


from 
delivery in the East. 
for shipment from the Pittsburgh district or enroute 
from the West. 

LEAD. 

More cheerful reports are being received from the 
domestic consuming trade, chief among which deals 
with the notable improvement which has taken place 
in the lead cable industry. It is estimated that the 
cable makers are now using about 6,000 tons of lead 
a month or more than double their requirements in 
the early part of the year. Several firms which had 
munition contracts and 
stocks have recently entered the market for the first 
time since the ending of the war, thereby indicating 
that their stocks are becoming exhausted. Increased 
demands are also being made by the plumbing indus- 
tries, and in fact there has been an improvement in 


which carried over large 


more or less every line. 

The market is firm with hardly anything offering 
below the quotations of the leading interest of and 
5.00 cents in carload lots, East St. Louis. Several 
producers are looking for a higher market in the near 
future. 


SOLDER. 

No changes have occurred in the solder market, 
prevailing prices in Chicago being as follows: War- 
ranted, 50-50, per pound, 40.5 cents; Commercial, 
45-55, per pound, 37.2 cents: Plumbers’, per pound, 
33-9 cents. 

SPELTER. 


There has been no decline in the strength of the 
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spelter market. Prices, St. Louis basis, continue firm 


at 6.30 cents carload lots. 


SHEETS. 

The market is still irregular in character, as there 
is shading of prices by several mills, but the number 
of price cutters is not large and there is no evidence 
that the number has increased during the last week. 


The market is quotable generally at the March 21 


wholesale prices, as follows: Black, 4.35 cents; gal- 
vanized, 5.70 cents; blue annealed, 3.55 cents. Sheet 


mill operations are averaging 65 to 70 per cent of 
capacity. 
TIN PLATE. 

Tin plate prices are universally reported as being 
strictly held, as to all regular business, namely, $7 per 
hase box, Pittsburgt, for standard cokes. There are, of 
course, offerings of misfit stock plates at much below 
the regular market, the size of the cuts simply indi- 
cating how unfit the material, made up for war pur- 
poses of one description or another, is for regular 


uses. 


OLD METALS. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district which 
may be considered nominal, are as follows: Old steel 
axles, $23.00 to $24.00; old iron axles, $27.00 to 
$28.00 ; steei springs, $16.00 te $17.50; No. 1 wrought 
iron, $15.50 to $16.00; No. 1 cast, $19.50 to $20.50, 
all net tons. Prices for non-ferrous metals are as fol- 
lows, per pound: Light copper, 12 cents; light brass, 
7'4 cents; lead, 4 cents; zinc, 44% cents; cast alumi- 
num, 20 cents, 


PIG IRON. 

Pig iron prices have been sagging of late, declines 
being due to competition between pig iron producing 
districts more than to competition between furnaces. 
Both Southern Ohio and lake front furnaces, for in- 
stance, have been quoting for delivery in the Pitts- 
burgh district, which is normally supplied by Valley 
and scattered Western Pennsylvania furnaces. The 
result has been lower prices than Valley furnaces 
would meet. At the same time these outside furnaces 
have endeavored to maintain prices for deliveries in 
their nearby territory, and the situation is corre- 
spondingly confused. 

In the Chicago market strong confidence in condi- 
tions and prices is a notable feature. The steady in- 
crease of the use of coke by foundries points to larger 
melts of iron. While the bulk of inquiries is for 500 
to 1,000 tons, some consumers are coming into the 
market for bigger quantities. Reports from Eastern 
markets show a healthy growth of the buying move- 
ment. Sales aggregate many thousands of tons—the 
total thus far being in excess of the entire buying 
movement during the month of May. Among the in- 
quiries are several from agricultural implement manu- 
facturers and heating equipment makers. From all 
quarters comes news of furnaces resuming operations. 
Indications are to the effect that the period of “watch- 


ful waiting” is drawing to a close. 











i 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the 2only 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly, 








METALS. 

PIG IRON. 
aiid clo $29 65 
Northern Fdy., No. 2. 26 75 
Southern Fdy., No. 2 33 00 
Lake Sup. Charcoal. 38 70 
Es c0kdse6n0000 27 25 

FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 
Cc ee 112 sheets a3 20 
o.4 a errr 
Am PS 60 0nesconeeses 16 So 
een i7 50 
XX — eee Ree eene 18 70 
SE « 00s ccecssocces 26 
| Se 29 25 
[XX DR i¢ccsn seiwesee 32 60 
EE Rg ice Jeuemawal 35 00 
Ey Ms «0ndeceeaneses 37 40 
COKE PLATES. 
Cokes, 180 Ibs...... 20x28 $16 00 
Cekes, 200 Ibs...... 20x28 16 20 
Cokes, 214 Ibs....... IC 20x28 16 60 
Cokes, 270 Ibs...... IX 20x28 18 50 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


i eer per 100 lbs. $4 57 
eee per 100 lbs. 4 62 
| Sere per 100 lbs. 4 67 
err per 100 lbs. 4 77 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK, 


per 100 Ibs. $5 17 
per 100 lbs. 5 22 
...-per 100 lbs. 5 27 
...-per 100 lbs. 5 32 

.-per 100 lbs. 5 37 
per 100 Ibs. 5 42 





ie > EAD. a 
ee ee ee ee 5 
ae i er $5 $5] Plumbs, West, Pat.......+++++-Liat 
a eee $69 00 
Sheet. : * Firen.en'’s (handled), 
Pull coils........ per 100 Ibe. $8 25) lfc cc cccee per doz. 21 00 
Cut coils........ per 100 lbs. 8 50 
TIN. 
Bar tinea | Sinale Bitted (without handles). 
’ Prices 
Warren Silver Steel. . on application 
Warren Blue Finished. vet 
HARDWARE. Matchless Red Pole......... $11 50 
ADZES. Double Bitted (without handles). 
Carpeniers’. Warren's Natl. Blue, 3} to 44 
Tstcdeiavansiienticonns Net} __lb.......... Prices on application 
, The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. 
Coopers’. R are the base prices. 
CP tpcncennanvedevneada Net 
_____,_ ERR REN rant: Net 
Railroad. 
PRAMNE.. oc cccescesvccccssees Net BAGS, PAPER NAIL. 
AMMUNITION. Pounds..... 10 16 20 25 
Peters Cartridges. Per 1,000....85 00 650 750 900 
Semi-Smokeless........ Less 10-73% 
aE Less 10-73% 


Shells, Loaded, Peters. 


Loaded with Black Powder. Less 15% 





GALVANIZED. 

RG iene cid aus per 10 lbs. $3 97 
8 | eee per 100lbs. 6 12 
eo eee per 100lbLs. 6 7 
lb Mitecetnsewens per 100lbs. 6 42 
Serre per 100lbs. 6 57 
be vécenssseaaell per 100 lbs. 6 72 
Gi Minasacewees ’..per 100 lbs. 7 22 

POLISHED SHEET STEEL. 
errr per 100 Ibs. $7 30 
Pe MisséCceeeKonwe per 100lbs. 7 35 
SN Dr anckcuteanwed per 100lbs. 7 40 
i vbbadncemeiws per 100lbs. 7 50 

SMOOTH SHEET STEEL 

Per 100 Ibs. 

Wood’s Smooth No. 20......... $6 57 

= a are 6 62 

= ve eS ee 6 67 

rs Ss a cmeaaeas 6 72 

a Se FP Bic caccases 6 87 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 
IRON. 


Patent, Planished Sheet Iron, 

100 Ibs., base No. 28...... $11 55 
BAR SOLDER. 
Warrarted, 50-50....... perlb. 40.50 
Commercial, 45-55...... ” 37.20 
PRE sbn6.ceuseodees - 33.90 
SPELTER 
DNS 1:0 6onbi-cediosnabeaeaene 7ic 
SHEET ZINC. 

CR cicdkaneceiniaceseuee 12¢ 


COPPER. 





Copper Sheet, base...... scene - 24¢ 


Loaded with Smokeless we 
medium grades......... ss 15% 
Loaded with Smokeless wed 
Oy eee Less 15% 
Winchester. BARS, CROW. 
Smokeless Repeater Grade. . 10&5% | Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt....$8 SC 
Smokeless Leader Grade. ... 10&5% 
Black PowGer. ..cecccecess 10&5% 
U. M. C. 
Shee Rs canveecenewenes 10&5 BASKETS. 
cnaaty OEE Ee 108s Clothes. 
FO GD asdecnveseaenes 10&5% Small Willow........ per doz. 15 OC 
Medium Willow...... - F72e 
mai earudlivand se. Large Willow........ “ 20 0 
Winchester 7-8 gauge....... $2 25 
~* 9-10 gauge....... 1 94 
11-28 gauge....... 1 63] Galvanized Steel. } bu. 1 bu. 14 bu. 
Powder. Each Per dos...... $11 50 $17 00 $22 
DuPont’ s Sporting, - ccd altel $11 25 
4 kegs.... 5 90 ™ 
‘ Os . - = Kegs. .. 3 10 AUGERS 
t’ t Ne ited 
“— ony — He sigtaes: Po ie BURGERS. oo «2004400000009 60% 
“ “ | “eapees SOE BOUND, x cs ccccoseseecesonsas 25% 
“* Smokeless, drums.... 43 50|Carpenter’s Nut...........000-6- 50% 
. 3 egs . 22 00 
“ “ 4 kegs 11 25 | Hollow. 
: *  $-kegs. $75) Wonney’s........<. per doz. 300 
“  canisters.. 1 00 Stearns, << 43 25 
L. & * Orange, Extra Sporting “ 4 oF ws = - 
A AS ER a 1 25 “ ot eae 42 09 
L. & R. ; Sra Extra Sporting No 4 <a ee 9) 
eee eee eee eeeneee 5 90 ‘ No 36. | ed 45 00 
L. & R. Orange. Extra Sporting No 33. “ 45 0 
| eee Res 3 10 ‘ No. 44. “ 17 0 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting « No cQ. . 48 0 
L& R’ > —_ = +* 56 “ No . “ 45 0 
range, Extra porting “ nag yeaa 9G) 
La Ri . ee. oenens 32 No. 60.... 99 @ 
range, Extra porting 
i-Ib. canisters. . 22| Post Hole. 
Hercules“E.C.” and “Infallible”’ Iwan's Post Hole and Well..... 25% 
50 can drums........... 43 50| Vaughan's, 4 to 9-in...perdoz.$13 00 
Hercules ‘“‘E. C.,” kegs......... 22 50 hi 
Hercules “E. C.,"" 4-kegs....... 11 25 Ship. — F , 
Hercules “Infallible,” 25 can Ford's, with or without screw, N ct list 
ey ee 22 00 
AWLS. 
Hercules “Infallible,” 10 can Brad. . 

) SOrrrrrrererrerrrry. 9 00 No. 3 Handled. r doz $0 65 
Hercules “‘E. C.,"" 4-kegs....... 5 75] No. 1050 Handled... - - 1 40 
Hercules “E.C.” and “Infallible” Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 

ea doe. eA eee per gro. 4 00 
Hercules W. A. .30 Cal. Rifle, Patent asst’d, | to 4.. 8s 
eee ee 1 25 Harness 
Hercules Lightning Rifle, . os 
ae Fe 1 25 wo ag sictereni nip siete “ ; = 
Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, =| 8. i 
PS cawscewes a uiran 1 25) Peg. 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50] Shouldered.......... ” 1 69 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, Patented....... coeee 75 
ee 1 00 
Scretch. 
ANVILS, No. IS, socket hand’ld. per doz. 2 50 


Trenton, 70to 80 lbs..... 9ic per Ib. 
Trenton, 81 to 150 lbs..... 9ic per Ib. 


ASBESTOS. 


Board and Paper, upto 1/16” os 
Thicker...... 





BALANCES, SPRING. 





No. 344 Goodell-Pratt, 
List, BOOS . .cccccvcceges 35-40% | 
No. 7 Stanley = 2 25 


per Ib,' Boys’ Handled. 


8c per lb, ' 


Niagara...... 





BEATERS. 

Carpet. Per doz, 
No. 7 Tinned Spring Wire. . 1 
No. 8 Spring Woe coppered. . -o 3s 
Fees D POONER. < ccccncssccecs 1 75 

Ege. Per doz, 
No. 2 Imp. Dover ........ $110 
No. 1 - “tinned... 1 3§ 
No. 130 “ “ hotel.... 210 
No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned. . 2 10 
No. 13 - 330 


No 15 “° * n -- 36 
No 18 “* * 95 ee 4 50 


Hand, 
8 9 10 12 

Per doz.$11 50 13 00 1475 18 00 
Moulders’. 

arr Per doz. 20 00 

BELLS, 

Call. 

3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 

Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 50 

Cow. 

BOE. 5.0 cccsccccenteccees 30% 
Door. Per doz. 

New Departure Automatic...$ 7 50 
Rotary. 

3 -in. Old Copper Bell ...... 6 00 

3 -in. Old Copper Bell, fancy. 8 00 

3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 6 00 

34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 6 50 
Hand. 

Hand Bells, poaies.. 

White Metal. 


— Plated. 


Silver Chime. 





Miscellaneous. 

Church and School, steel alloys. ..30% 

Farm, Ibs... 40 50 75 100 

EE $3 00 375 5§ 50 7 25 
BEVELS, TEE, 


os ~ whe rosewood handle, —,, 


BITS. 
Auger. 


7 s Pattern 
__l -—erere 
CRS in 0ccee onan 
Shee 
Russell Jennings.............. 15 
Clark’s Expansive 33} 
Steer’s ‘“* Small list, $22 = ee 5% 





- ** Large “ $26 00.....5% 
a 35% 
Ford’s Ship Auger pattern 

Pre List plus 5% 

Ses o000kseneseseuns eccccecce 10% 
Countersink. 
No. 18 Wheeler’ 8. doz. $2 25 
No. 20 ieee 8 00 
American Snailhead.. - 1 75 
mae “ig 2 00 
-. Bevnes , 1 40 
Mahew’s Flat aes ‘ = 1 6&0 
es Snail..... a. 2 1 90 
Dowel. 
Russell Jennings. .....0.000++-15% 
Gimlet, 
Standard Double Gat. 
Doz. $1 10—$1 60 
Countersink.............Doz. 1 8 
Reamer 
Standard Square........Doz 2 50 
American Octagon... “ 62 50 


5 
9 
: 
8 
Bs 
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LACKING G, , Stove. (See Polish) 

. ADES, SAW. 

Butchers’. 

Standard, ? & 1}-in..........- Nets 
. SOE CE c0vencencceesese = 

Hack. 

BUMEB.coccccccccscvvesseeesen 5% 
Dt stn cebeaeeesekiacenia’ Nets | 
Wood. 
Disston 
NOB. ..ccccccce 6 66 
$800 $850 $8 00; 
Atkins 
NOB. cccccceces 2 14 18 
$385 $650 $475 
BLOCKS. 

Snatch. 

WIA. wc ccoscsscncceet Plus 10% 

Tackle. 

Iron Strapped.......s.00. Plus 10% 
| 
BOARDS. 

Store. 
Wabash Crystal......... Net Prices 
Wabash Oriental......... - 
Wabash Mosaic......... ” 
Wabash Delft Enameled.. = 
Wabash Art Inlay....... | 

Wash. 
No. 760, Banner me aoe 

stitial Aen tammcsieaie oz. $5 25 | 
No. 652, Banner Globe, ypchee | 
AY ART LL per doz. 6 75| 
No. 801, Brass King ”" 8 25} 
No. 860, Single—Piain Pump 6 25) 


BOBS, PLUMB. 


No, 16, Stearns’ Hexagon all 
saaants ciel per gross 
, Stearns’ Hexagon all 


$50 00 
65 00 


BOLTS. 


Carriage, Machine, etc. 
Carriage, }x6 and sizes smaller. 


and sh orter..........ecece 0-5% 
Carriage, sizeslarger and longer j 
PS «+ xsnarteeenond 0-10% | 
Machine, {x4 and sizes smaller 
eS Oe 50-10-5% | 
Machine, sizes larger and long- 
 ¢ 40-5% | 
PN tcniwatemitneeniinenews 5% | 
. ap err 60% 
Mortise, Door. 
PI ccrdadacnnenecees 3% 
Gem, bronze plated........... 5% | 
Barrel. 
Oe ee Leaked Nets | 
, Serene ~ 
Wrought, bronzed............. > 
Flush. 1 
Pi ccvninineneeeiunans 7 
Spring. 
Dh. :tctcesawanabeadie’ = 
I< 5 ccececaevees - 
Square. 
NR os nc vc enannadedae ” 
BORERS. 
Angular. 
Miller's Falls....... om doz. oa 00 
Sill borers, No. 51 34 00 
52. ” 39 50 
Bung. Doz. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co." s wo 1....10% 
No. 2....10% 
BOXES. 
Mail, No........ 
Per doz...... $18 00 23 “00 29 00} 
Mitre. 
a re Net Prices 
Stearns, No. 2..... per doz. $48 00 
BRACES. 
Fray's Genuine Spofiord's. - 20&10% | 
= eee $7 50| 
= No Sea % 00 
BRACKETS. 
Hay Rack. 


Ww castimens' s No. 1, per doz. 
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Well. Picture Chains. Saw Filers. 
oy. Ba Iron Riv rey 5s 00 Light Brass, 3 ft..... per doz. $1 25/| Wentworth’s, No. 1, $12.50; No. 2, 
eceeesess ry 25. ¥ 3 16.25. 
PRBURRS. RIVE = Heavy Brass,3 ft.... * 1 75 $18.25, No.3, $ 
c Burrs only ae 25% above list | 
Tinners’ Iron Burrs only......... 30% Safety Chain. CLAWS, TACK. 
Rey doz. $0 95 
Brass eee meee eee eeereeeeseeee 5% yreed bal. pro. 10 per $1 75 
BUTTS Solid stecl.....-+..+- . . 2 40 

ECCT ET OO Te. er 74% . ,. | Giant..... 

Wrought Brass (New List).....Plus 3% Sash Chain. (Morton's 

Wrought Steel, Bright. ........++: 40% Steel, per 100 ft 

‘Wrought Steel, Japanned....Net prices} 0.........ccccccccccceccces $2 50 : CLEANERS, 

Dakcnnconsninidliaiinicied i 3 10 | Drain. " 
1 3 60 Iwan's Adjustable............+ 409 
es nn eee Iwan's Stationary ........... 30% 
Er rere Tre rere Net , Pot. 
Solis ond RE cankscenwnews = Champion Metal ih nannasseundse= per doz. $0 75 
Coececececcsscosorcosoreses rae Fl 
ee ee S$ 60} Steel........... per doz., Net prices 
CALKS. Ul cekinnedsenenaksbh cies 7 75 
| Logger’s Boot. Champion Metal.-Extra Heavy CLEAVERS. 
(Lufkin R. Co.'s), per M...... $7 00 iH 9 50 Family. 
neeneteenimennnnneemis Wn COC Beatty’ singh 5 ; 8 , sano Jo 
Blunt and medium, 1 prong, er doz. .$2700 290 
oP? 100 Ibs... reves be “08 99 Cette Sesh Chetne 
» i , per Ss. : 
arp, | prong, pe Piletenedanse List Net Plus 15% CLEVISES. 

| , SII os vccceenseceenas 10c Ib 
. CANS. CHALK, CARPENTERS | ao 

“Big Rin cickeband onsen per gro., $1 50 : CLIPPERS. 

als. _——— 5 8 90 [ROB ..ccccoccccesccees ™ 1 50 5&6 00 
Each....... $400 $5 15 $5 15|White................ HEE 1 cient 2 
Sega Buster. . 9 iq [Common White School | _ 
FAIS. wee eee oe 4 
Each....... $4.00 $515 $515}  Crayon.......... 25¢ CLIP 
| BaMicceccensanvecececesvess 65&5% 
can erauuee | CHARCOAL. | Damper. 
AD on | Ea . 70¢ 
Im BAGS... cccccccccces per bag $1.70 Grantees te ee on pu 38c 
See Openers. Pr (EE = oe 
| CHECKS, DOOR. | eoeeeeeeeneneneeeenne 
a Aopen ais CLOTH. 

See Ammunition. Emery. 

CHIMNEY TOPS. ow ugeccencersresenss Ne w Prices 
' Li icieadienuevsesse 
CARPET STRETCHERS. Dee PUD. < ccncceccesavesd 40% siasinaes Mitten ~~ 

See Stretchers. !  Fullrolls (100 ft.) _ ceptyine 

12 Mesh, galvanized. . ” 

+ ‘ sie 
CARRIERS. CHISELS. } 16 * 

Hay. Box. o “ cae " 
Diamond, Regular....each, Nets DR, c.cceunss 409 oa: ae 14 Pan Wire. Prices on application, 
Diamond, Sling....... “ “ paand. per des Leheeed 85 3 ; bs | 12 mesh, painted, per 100 sq. ft... .... 

| 
CARTRIDGES, Cold 
~ ee COLLARS, STOVE PIPE. 
| See Ammunition. Good quality, § in. and 
re ...perlb. | <& | Lacquered. 
Smaller size, per doz........... Net: Inches 5 6 7 
Socket, Firmer. a 
Ohio..........Price on Application | OSs reece 80c 85e $1 19 
CASTERS. Socket, Framing. 
Stondard—Ball Bearing 50&10% _, eer Cree Price on Applieation 
re ° | Tanged, Firmer.—Barton's. COMPASSES 
Dh s. svescssasdenassteehewes $5%| With handles.............. Net list! ° 
Choppers, See Cutters, Meat en WYTTTTITITiTTi tty -+- 15% 
Common Plate 
ee 15%! ; COPPER—See Metals. 
Iron and porcelain wheels, new CHUCKS, DRILL. } 2 
e.. ccictdicchacnnenuaesl *-50% Goodall s, for Goodell’s Screw ‘ COPPERS—Soldering. 
Philadelphia Plate, new list... .50% rivers...... . List less 35-40% 55 
Hp onsesiscacaieel 40%|Yankee, for Yankee Screw | l%bosrssssssccccccccen S60 
fc screrenererssens 2 AD. se eeeseeseeeeeneees . se 
| CHURNS. Pau = 
| Anti-Bent Wood, 
CATCHERS, GRASS. Gal: Temi 5 7 1 
‘ Bs cnc nomad 390 460 48 
= per dos . . O08 28 gle Menlo en 65874% |p. sure CORD. 
lo. 1658, “ . 
Common Dash White Wire.......+++++s . -70&10% 
ere 5 7 
icdicccooues 17 00 19 00/54sh. 
Sampson Spot. No. 7. per doz. $21.25 
CEMENT, FURNACE. Revenoc No.7...... per doz. $14.40 
American Seal, Slb. cans, net $0 45) 4 ajustable CLAMPS. 
*“ 101b. cans, ** ee 30% CORKSCREWS. 
cs ee “ 1 87 No. 63, Screw. . . List price plus 25% |Walker's..;........++++++++101.30% 
Pecora, 5 Ib. cans........ 5 Williamson's Regular.........35&11% 
— - —_—e = 90 Cabinet. Williamson's Forged Worm....... 40% 
—_—) = Oe Bececcessc List price plus 25% 
i 
| Carpenters’. . 
‘ : TTERS, SP G. 
| Steel Bar....... List price plus 10% ad RIN 
All sizes (new list) ......... eee 80% 
CHAIN AND CHAINS. | Carriage Makers’. 
| No. 61, Malleable Iron Screw, 
Breast Chains. soxebuniagune List price plus 25% 
COUPLINGS, HOSE. 
Doubleslack...... doz, pairs, $8 50) Quilt Prame. 
With Covert Snaps i 5 80, No. 30 Ball and Socket, 24” | Brass ieeneecedeoennd perdoz. $2 25 
With Slide. tees . 5 00; busancseses pergross $8 75) 
18 © Without Slide. ... ed 460 No. 50, Ball and Socket, 34” 
Wenzelinann’s No. 2, per doz.” | cable Coil Chains Wi senseceess per gross 10 25' COVERS, WAGON—See Tents, 
Si cura wudediadineenkins 

Shelf. EN ie or CRADLES, GRAIN. 

Wrought Steel........ hide 40%' Per 100%bs....... 775 750 750, Double, brass, 4-in, | ° 1 20 Morgan's Grapevine . .per dor. Wh OO 
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CRAYONS—See Chalk. ELBOWS—Conductor Pipe. \Vood Pails. . HANGERS. 
) Frazer's, 15tb.$1.00; 25 tb. $1.50 each | Barn Door 
CROWBARS. Galvanized Steel, T dT , . F é Hagberg near ; 
| j i —<— Hub ane. 15 th. 90c; 25 th. } U.S. Rolled Bearing.......... 124% 
Pinch or Wedge Point...... per lb. 8¢| size, Dos. $1.21 each. PII 6 wan antemanuunaduced 124% 
CUTTERS Ns sea aossd iy duncan araienieen $ 3 60/Tin Cans. Warehouse Tandem, No. 44... .334% 
Glass. Nr cc aah mua eunawe ak ae 4 32|Frazer's Conductor P. 
NE ivndsatsasnewadace EN 5 5c nan eka ace aee i. SO ree $175 | Iwan’s Perfection............. 50% 
Meat. PES ccaccateiesevendenswen 15 00 3 tb. per doz TOCERECELELEL TT 3 25 Eave Trough. 
Enterprise—Nos Ee hon ep ee 18 00 All sizes. 5” or smaller, 
Each “39 80 4 25 $3 75 Subject to60% discount. jf i  — Fo live ee ees per gross. $3 80 Net 
Nos GRINDSTONES. All sizes, larger than 5” 
“ 6 50 3 50 . dy 7 
Pipe. EMERY, TURKISH. Memily, + = = f ae secsesces per gross. 5 00 
Saunders’, No. 1 2 3 5-lb Inches.. 7 8 10 12 |Garage Door. 

OS ee $1 8S 275 675 aE pkgs. ; kegs. kegs. Per doz..20 50 21 75 26 25 30 50 Right Angle a el ek 50&10% 
Slaw and Kraut. ——— re 15c 8c 7hc }Loose. Sliding Folding...............50% 
4-knife Kraut..........$20 00-55 00 3 : — RR ) 

3-knife ay 4x27 in. 13 00-18 00 gee Price on application 7 Sf 50% 
I-knife Slaw.......... 2 50 EYES. Mounted. yore ‘oor. : 
2-knife Slaw.........+ 3 00 , o " : . SN. «siden eanucees per set, $3 75 
Bright Wire Screw—See Ooods, B. W. Ball Bearing..... 1 2 3 aE hs 
scion maiiaiagcnainiaht en Ol Drifting Pick. .......sse0s 60, 10&5%| Each.......+.-. as s6048 > ta 
: ane’s Standard..... 
DAMPERS, STOVE PIPE. “oo and Eyes— . Lane’s New Model.. : se 3 10 
Heal rass, 14” No. 60. .per gross, $3 50 - Le Roy Noiseless.......... 40& 10%, 
rene $100) Iron “ “ SO..  * 1 60 _ vee Richards. ............. 28% 
4" Juans panna seneeent = , (See Ammunition). Advennn 408 10% 
o. SP AEST Tie ie ie a we IEE ESI LDL LS SNE DA SS WR OS () 
TOE ETE 1 25 FASTENERS, STORM SASH. HASPS 
RR ee ae rere 2 20 ’ IN owe 
Bact eat fe aan 3 75 | ohroeder’s............ per doz. $1 50 GUNS. Hinge, Wrought... .. Add 50% to list. 
DP dinthctsdariepeaaananicns GC Sec cccvicecase - 3 00] Iver Johnson Champion Single With Staples—See Staples. 
. Barrel Shot Guns......Net Prices 
DIES AND STOCKS. FILES AND RASPS. Double Baresi, Hasnmeciess. “ ore HATCHETS. one 
ie cspcciscnuiceial New List | Delta - Cast Claw.......per doz. $1 50@1 85 
nencene De bik a aan aaa ioe % Cast Shingling... « 1 50@1 85 
: ee List plus 25% HAFTS, AWL. > 
Post Hole. Utility = eh Brad. P< ccedwnadiesweess 74% 
eee t doz. $14 50 Nicholson’s— rr per doz. $0 35 HAY KNIVES. 
ae Dalle... (arsia 14 00 GIR i 6:0 6066:6000800500eeee Peg. . ‘i ventenaiaae 
Tt. cerfection(Atias) eo OO | Arcade... 2... ee eee ee SORZN% Patent, plain top..... : 80 HAY RACK BRACKETS 
ee - He vee taper 4 “ . 15 Black Diamond............ 40% ower leather top... 90 Wenzleman’s No.1 per doz. sets, $18 00 
sjee also Augers—Post Hole. Bs bins eenc kiko eenne need 50&2} % | Sewing. Wenzleman’s No. 2 “19 20 
. ae Great Western.............50&2}%| Common............ - 24 
sna aaa am Kearney & Foot...........! 50%23%| Patent......ccccceee ” 55 | Blind. SIGE. 
DOOR CHECKS—See Checks. ee 50&23% Clark’s Gravity 
0 ee ee 40% > Ser per doz. sets, $2 25 
DOORS, SCREEN. J. Barton Smith........... 50&24 % HAMMERS, HANDLED. = “so 575 
f-in. 4-panel, painted...... Net Prices X-F Swiss Pattern... . List plus 10% doz., net® | Gate. 
44-in. 4-panel, painted...... Blacksmiths, Hand, No. 0, 36 02. $ll 11] Clark’s......... 1 2 3 
ét-in. 3-panel, natural pine, ” Simonds’...........seeeeeeee eee! 50%| Engineers’, No. 1, 26 02......+- 11 11] Hgs&Ltch,doz. $5 50 700 975 
poi cae nateaaaiasa Disston’s...............+..-508&24%| Farriers’, Noe 6,7 02.....-..++ 723| Hingesonly “* 475 550 800 
DOOR HANGERS—See Hangers. | Heller’s..................5. 60&10%! Machinists’, No. 1,7 0z........ 6 65] Latches only. SO OOO nic 
DRILLS. FORKS. Nail. ee — , 

. Z ; Barley. Vanadium, No. 41}, 16 0z., ast Iron. eeeeeccese + Bross 10 00 
(‘Blacksmiths Twist. (New List). oe .40% Steel, new list eae New Prices per ON i nee a ae $12 00 ts teoseesaaases = 7 00 
Breast ay. V. & B.,No. 11}, 16 0z. per doz. 10 00 Sor . 

5 SRS Ca anccamananucus N Garden City, No. 101}, 16 ae 
Millers Falls No, 12....Bach, $46 00) 3. - ed caine peur naga i — é hicago. «5. -Add 1240 to list 
ae “ o ae . ee ee ee ee ee ee ee | op DOT COZ. ww cc eeecesece olom ia ct 10. 
I en asin ceive eaaataakd New prices|Tinner’s Riveting, No. 1,8 0z., = | Gem............ _ ae oe a 3 
Hand. Ee: New prices ELD OOO ee 8 00 Ideal £ Detachable... per gro. $i 08 
5 BE axnwanewiaeveks New prices |.Shoe, Steel, No. 1,130z. perdoz. 6 88 atchless..............- +040; 
Goodell’s Automatic. Mes ey ° , P s ~ hay sevcceves pergzo. $7 2 
N o1 03 lnk 2 2=—i(ai‘ésé~”~”C”C*d;C OHO RAS tt eeeeeeeees oe 
meré 200 14 40 PE és ctcsbasacnswnes New prices Tack. 4 
oz. 1 14 4 4." New prices| Magnetic. Wrough: Iron. 
Goodell’s Single Gear, perdoz. 15 75] "Tt reeset , ° POT GB... c ccccccccceceses Oe ns i cuicccaunewud 
Goodell-Pratt No. 44 per doz. Manure. Light Strap Hinges............ 1S 
Py rs. ceensetes emae i eer: New prices Heavy Strap Hinges........ 25&5 rG 
Goodell-Pratt No. 379 per doz. HAMMERS, HEAVY. Hee ences. seceerecccses pat 
Hist, fees... .ccccccvccees 35-40% FREEZERS—ICE CREAM. ee Shee eter: seeeee . FG 
Reciprocating. White Mountain 1I-quart....@ Heavy Hammers and Sledges. ecenses o 
Goodell’s Bh tall per doz. 26 00 oe a ; —_ wee @ e§ Under Rs fan ear uiaieaaaaaerinle 50% Screw Hook and Strap. 
“ “ 6 * =a @ a3 ee ON GIG ca cesicces 50&10% 6to l2in....... per 100 tbs. $7 75 
Ns cesewne’ 1“ ...:@ 84 |Masons.. 14 to 20in....... i 7 50 
DRIVERS, SCREW. ea deities a aay i Z pe as 8 “ & Single and Double Face........ 50% 22 to 36 in....... “ oy 7 25 
dit int a ene aeahenecade ae 6 ae © oe 
IR, ccc cadaceaeneees ” HANDLES. Screw Hook and Eye. -_ 
ot nn onnGarimnnee ss GAUGES. Auger. Pin..........-. per doz. pair 8 
Champion Pattern............ ** |Cream Pail, Common Assorted....per doz. $0 75 i IN. ceccecocecs i 4 3 50 
Clark's Interchangeable........ ” Fairmount.......... per doz. $3 75| Pratt's Adjustable, Nos. 1 & 2, Pin. ....ceeeeee 5 00 
RE a «* |Marking, Morlise, etc............ SS eer Tere 6 00 
Reed’s Lightning.............. ae Se ee Oe eee ee Nets} Ives’ Adjustable. .... perset, 1 35 
Goodell’s Spiral............00 “ |Wire. De <cupididvdwanknandenkeeen 30% HOES. 
Wankee Ratchet.............. “ INS, a varias ii eds tet bell 25% Garden a 
yy Spiral eeoveseeeces M4 GIMLETS Chisel. eaiiiains sinntipn 
' y Hickory, Tanged, Firmer, Assorted, | G7. : 
Rs i tbcn cee en aated 35@40% 55c; Large, 85c per doz. i civnceiobinemewene New prices 
EAVES, TROUGH. GLUE Hickory, Socket Firmer, Assorted, Hazel. . ecececes per doz. New prices 
60% off Standard List. Bulk. . 70c; Large size, 80c per doz. me and Boys’....... ee ia 
es eR ae eee 40 EERE. oo occ ccccccce so NOW 
B Amber eg hae a eat is per lb. 35¢ rage hee . % Planters Bye...cccccccs New prices 
ELBOWS—Stove Pipe. eee P.M FOO, iicexnesssatscceaa 40% Weed New zi 
i eee “ — 32¢ | File, assorted, 30c; Large, 35c per doz.| ‘YSCG+++-++++- coseees ss New price 
i-piece Corrugated, Uniform. Liquid . 
. ammer. —See 
, Doz. Army & Navy......cesceee 2» -40% HOLLOW WARE Wee 
Pi cciiachedolkedbacdinenumuadee $1 40 a Adze Eye...... per doz. 40 to $1 00 
Pe idiasinnckicammieenaads 1 50 oe 3739,| Blacksmiths’... “* 45e@1 00 HOOKS. 
eee eceereecesesereses 0 oe “ 
SRR RERR CE ere eye meena ee 1 90 i 334% Machinists’... .. 50c@1 00 Awning. No. 60.......Dper gro. 50% 
List “C” Hay and Manure Fork..........- 25% 
Cniform, Color Adjustable nF Gseevncicncenccenses 25 % —~ _ 
Des * | Screw Driver TOWN'S.....cececcccceess® 
. GREASE, AXLE * PEaksichesiassageesened 65&5% 
S-inch. iain a nadine enamel $1 35 Wood Boxes. eee 60 
ici+<+eudseqeeneeadenaein 145 | Prazer’s.......... pergro. $13 00] Large............+0. ° = 90] Bench. 
ING Kins wetexecdbadbucennia 1 80; Hub Lightning........... pi 7 50] Shovel and Spade....... Reet 25%| See Stops, Bench. 
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See. sa LINING, STOV ~~ 
oe 5 7 10 12 ee t 2 . * G, E. NAIL PULLE 
Per doz:..$2 50 275 325 385 a aaeneeesa $u 60 1 00 eee per crate, 42c | See Pullers. - 
Big Lift... cS 
Bush. Pen ir esesssecceesccees 40% LOCKS 
Common Axe Handle, per doz.$22 00 Penn veneer menyveRn enn — wg “ pre tete, secant 
o. 60 Stearns....... Z. 
Chain. KETTLES No.80  “ ....... =“ 1? 30 : 
Inch.. & 5 i ve 3 EL ean 15 NETTING, POULTRY. 
P, 100 $7 60-8 10 9 75 11 50 12 60 Cauldron sprecencwabeneesoens ‘al 3% = MACHINES. Galvanized before weaving, . . .40&10% 
pper..... i i i eee 
De rpatie wri aNla arta per tb. 27 +n. Without With | Galvanized aft 
Clothes Line. ame HReeeenesensraneseennd 40&10 Augers dane Sa rr nans ++ 40% 
oe per dor.48e@t 40 |SUEA sees eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 50% | Angular.. “Per, doz. $3.00 4 40 NIPPE 
Galvanized....... “ — 75¢@2 50 ™ ” _— “— 88 [tC “ 
NIVES. iveting. Stubb’s P. 
_ ’ , attern, Inches. 5 6 
Oe ake , oe ae Stearns No. 1....... per doz. $12 0 Per dozen.............- $465 675 
....per gro. 1 25-1 65 , Califone waster Blade, dz. $3 +4 Tenoning. End and Diagonal Cutting 
Conductor. utcher. 8 | Be No. 50 Peace's Spoke... eac 75 ish Si : 
Iwan’s Tinned Sickle.......... 10% Handles, 6” blade.......... . “! 08 i ee Se) Se wee SD 6 
70 costes 75 MAIL BOXES. POF Ge csascsacneed $450 575 
Corn. Beechwood handles, = blade.. 4 50 | See Boxes. Hoof. 
Common, riveted, painted Cooper's Hoop...... 2 Heller's. . . 
Caio ie ae 15% MALLETS. V.& Ay iSeesusewennnwue 40&10% 
Ee Glatt... .206< “ « | Corn. Carpenters, fe ities 
: Fibre Head, N . 
Gate + ool abate per.dos. $1 73] ss.tleads Ni {Perfor FI 50 NOSELES. 
See Goods, Bright Wire. Earle’s.............. % 3 00 a No. ‘ . 28 0 —_ 
Woodford.-......... “ > 25 Round i pees ** $3 00- 5 00 Dkktescesecs perfjdoz. $9 50 
; ignumvitz.. “ 6 25-10 50 i 15 , - 
, Nos. | 3 5 Drawing. Square Hickory..... “* 93 50-5 50 Peesessceste  o $7 
as I = 4 2 7 ee: a (New List) Lignumvite.. “* 8 00-12 00 
er OZ... 3 50 3 75 3 25 Adjustable sedated rtaestabe nm ves 138 Tinners’. NUTS, HOT PRESSED, 
Reenh, Barton's Carpenters’.......... 15% TINY «osc ccsccces ° 2 25 | Square Tapped. 
re per doz. 1 10] Hay. MATS 5:.05 off per 100 ths . 
. 5 ; 
With screw.......... = 1 00 fooate Solid Socket..... .doz.$13 00 Door. — ne yn 
; et . National Rigid......... Sc Of per 100 Ibs. 
Lambrequin, or Drapery. pergne. . -30c} Jwan’s, Sickle Edge... | “ - = Acme Steel lexibie. : ever ‘ 
emgage sete ened 50%@50°:10%| Iwan's,Impv'd Serrated.“ 1575). 7 OILERS 
‘otato a Nn cs scakneeannee Nets Stove. 
Sere. Bales. so Ditanvssernnenes per gro Nets oe ce 
Diiitioteeenntpseseuenee 70% | Challenge. . per doz. $6 00 No. “Asbestos Tos ” a ee 
piebvaund 0. | Asbestos Toasters, " 
(See Goods, Bright Wire.) Disston’s............ 2 3 75 wire covered. Stove Mats, PRs "faa acacia la + 35% 
Seat Spring..o...csececeee tb. _— with handle. ...... per doz. 1 10 — 
per 54¢] Mincing. No, 2 Asbestos Toasters, with Tin... ceccees per doz. $7 00@ 9 00 
HOSE, GARDEN. Common, Bathe. . .. ee ggl SB eves eeneeees perdos.. 60} Machine. 
mmon, Double.... “ 
Cougings, Streeter, ‘4-blade.. — = 1 30 MATTOCKS. Res sovnseg parGes, $9 66 
ae sues eo Streeter, 6-blade..... = 2 OO Pheambs. .. cccccccccccccccsccees 25% OPENERS 
Eclipse . “ 174] Putty. MAULS. Bes. a 
Diamond - 2lc Commnn ee per doz. as 75@1 50) Iron, lbs 10 13 16 18 ooo Sas Chiedts 
' ; ander’s...... 75@2 50| Perdoz....... Price A “ 
COTTON COV. RUBBER HOSE. Weed Pee ta io Appleatig™|  Delmonico........ -per doz. $1 30 
High Grade Apache |” guar. press. —.. Per doz....... Prices on Application| Never Slip.......... 65 
BI coxciczcscncseoes toc} Beech Handle........ 90@1 10] Wood Choppers. Crate, 
Saanicaand eaidiaes 5 50@6 50| Lake Super’r & Oregon Pat. 40&5%| V-& B............. “ 725-1100 
HUSKERS KNOBS 
a R . — . , ee Senesumee. Stove. o 100 

Bee ee a wamised, GOB. ....scccccccees onts 
Per doz one pe - ..New Nets Porcelain eee ™ doz. $2 = Japanned, doz * EEE ERS io 29-Gauge 3-inch $15 50 
BNO. Weer eeeeees pe oz. New Nets Ditatesaweeniinuces ” 2 et 

a 2 0 . MILLS, COFFEE. ae te ececcccccesce 16 50 
; ADDERS. eS. c. contueeekekis 16 MEEseosonscoss t7 70 
IRON, PIG. Common Lone. Pecker Landeieceecssnanegaen s0n5% z G-inch..........++ 18 75 
a 9 ie 2he Diktensdsccnsskuaunetesd 40-10% ; TERE ccccccceces 21 20 
Extension MITRE BOXES. 
_— Serer 22 to 28 |See Boxes. ennengaaine 
— } Step. MOPS. GEaeRs coccecocccecs per 100 $31 00 
"ies Common, por ft... . ...0..002++00e23e Cotton. Star (Cut Rage. 

- Pehtaeenanepaasebe: per doz. $4 40/ Common, with Shelf, add 0c. Pounds (12) 15 18 24-308 Furnace Pipe. 

Ceeeeeeeeeseeees - nei d ; ; we 
Te Sami cianct on 58 Challenge, Ben Oh ccccckcces Sse a 6s vo Deutle Wall Pipe and Fittings 334% 
semeess. .. oe ed 60c MOWERS, LAWN. Single Wall Pipe, Round Pipe 
+ eae rt ‘ Gladiator—B. B. Peicsceeaesasseuees 

MRS cui nvccdncnas 1 00 LANTERNS. esha 16 18 20 Galvan’d and Black Iron a 
-_ Bull's Eye Police. Each........... $6 50 725 8 00 i ‘30% 
Geta 3-in, Flash Light...per coz. $13 00 |X#ae Universol—B. B. . ae 
ench..... ; 7 Redan be 
Add 10% to list LEADERS, CATTLE. Bic Gini i¢uknwes 33'50 5/6 “+ 
a id oe - _ | ees: 90 4 25 PLANES. 
ry See $1 35 1 45 | Stearns’. 
Chare al. «chai per dos. $11 00 as Sutin Stanley Iron Bench...........++++ net 
No. 70 a. 7 7S LEATHER, LACE. 
Ge one Asbestos Sek chan $1 50 netiCus........ 50% 
Common, nickel plated... ; = Sides. oii PLATES, TIN 
Mrs. Pott’ ee ae Ex Qualit f No. —.} 
Ho. 30 $0]. Enterprise, per set, Nets . Vecccces per sq. It. $0 45 See Metals in Col 1. 
No. 35 $3 . LEATHERS, PUMP. 
NossT  * a ** [Valve and Plunger...........++- 10% 
Tailors’ Sad 
ea she daha abalaive per Ib ed LIFTERS. PLIERS. 
Tailors’ Goose......... ” ** | Stove Cover. No. 3—10 in : ton’ 
Ideal. Cop arod gee per gro. $3 25@5 50 Gent, 8 o— Siete 
6 tb. H a.  ~ --alesees He ou 
of, ene nae peieinet emai $3 SO) BIER. 0 005.000. 10 00 Cutting. 
14 Ib: Tailors’ Goose. 222.2... § 30|772"™ Bernard's New Pri 
- ab incndcsatsacioneans 55 SR Ree “ owe 
— y NAILS EGE ccucccceccesecees New Prices 
Single Du ; LINES. . POSAGOR. 2c ccccccccces rices 
Dosti ruck Nest... -per doz. $5 S25 Chalk." Cut Steel er Prices on Application on 
_ apna kikeowne each 5 60 Row ” oo. bgahe, 8 9 | Wire ere Fencing. 
Siete ate Sates on Applicat WS eal Lots. .. . Pri icati 
siete ied Sy pplication . ae ices on Application — es see ercccccees ro — 
PGs anweeense a. Small Lots. ...Pri iis ee “ 
, Per doz....... P ...+Prices on Application} R Mitevcseniess 
Set. aaa re Des rs — ace ws: aap sie 
W. ee 0 2 3 MER. «6 easesecesesseoes 55&5 
Richar —_ Per Me Prices on Application] Capewell 134 oo Sees. 
ee per Ges. $15 so cos... We cscccecoccsece New Prices 
BMP. osscsesesencocenes Clothes. LOdi...+2+2+0++e00s .++.New Prices 
ote, on. ute eee eS per doz. $0 95 Paragon...........++..New Prices 
“ae p Mc waccecees 40 
oe sant $0-ft. Cotton........ * 15 Mr Milie swaccvsecsiacces 
eee 50°90 50-ft. Braided Cotton “ 25 te sas socerssiosoaaaal Gas.—Inches 7 S © ..33- 0 
Furniture.........++++--List plus 15%' Per dos. 5 00 5 50 7 00 8 00 10 06 



































PARERS, | 

> Opie. ma, Tinners’. 

@codell’s...... Hollow........ 

Turntable... a a a so| Solid. hela RES 4 list Conductors PUNCHES. . 

eatin. 40 canine ane naia ,10c] N ‘ Bo SAWS. 
> eee ae LU ©. 22....200- nd. 
Reading, No. 78.. i 8 40! MBS AND LEVELS. SR va cesencesced per doz. $3 00| ©-C- Atkins & , 
“* 11 49 (COMMON. .- +++. —. per Ib. 2518 Co. Prices on applic’ 

> “ a SRRRCIRNERREE Nets) ¢ ars =. Pplic’a 

otalo. | ~+-—-ta tala atais ie om . on’s... 
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Standard Furnace & Supply Co...... 12 
Standard Heating Co.............. 15 
Standard Ventilator Co............ 76 
Stearns Register Co....... canes 18 
Stover Mig. & Engine Co........... 81 
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Tubular Heat. & Vent Co.......... 15 
XXth Century Heat. & Vent.Co.... 14 
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Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg.Co........ 81 
Vedder Pattern Works............. 21 
Walworth Run Fdy.Co ........... 19 
Whitaker-Glessner Co............,. 83 
Whitney Mfg. Co., W.A .......... 76 
Bo ee 12 
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CLASSIFIED INDEX 


Bale Ties. 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicago, Il. 


Brakes—Cornice. 


Bertsch & Co., 
Cambridge City, Ind. 


Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Brass and Copper. 


Hussey & Co., C. G., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Merchant & Evans Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Castings— Malleable. 
Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ceiling—Metal. 
Burton Co., W.J., Detroit, Mich. 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago, Ill, 


Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Whitaker-Glessner Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Chaplets. 
Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Chisels. 


Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Il. 


Cleaners—Hand. 


Nickel Plate Stove Polish Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Clips—Damper. 


Stover Mfg. & Engine Co., 
Freeport, Il. 


Coppers—Soldering Gas. 
Allen Co., Inc., L. B., Chicago, Ill. 


Cornices. 
Burton Co., W. J., Detroit, Mich. 
Friediey-Voshardt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cut-Offs—Rain Water. 


Sullivan-Geiger Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dampers. 


Stover Mfg. & Engine Co., 
Freeport, Ill. 


Doors—Fire. 


Merchant & Evans Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dynamite. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Elevators. 


Kimball Bros. Co., 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Enamel—Iror. 


Nickel Plate Stove Polish Co., 
Chicago, Til. 


Enamelware. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Il. 





Explosives. 


> jDu Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I 


Wilmington, Del. 


Fence Gates. 


American Stee! & Wire Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Files. 
Delta File Wks., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Heller Bros. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Flux—Seldering. 


Allen Co., Inc., L. B., Chicago, Iil. 


Furnace Rings. 


Walworth Run Fdy. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Furnaces—Soldering. 
Ashton Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Bernz, Otto, Newark, N. J. 


Burgess Soldering Furnace Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Ringen Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Hammers. 


Atkins & Co., E. C., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg, Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Handles—Boiler. 
Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Heaters—School Room. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Meyer Furnace Co., Peoria, Ill. 


Monroe Fdry. & Furnace Co., 
Monroe, Mich. 


Peerless Foundry Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Standard Furnace & Supply Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Standard Heating Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Heaters—Warm Air. 


American Fdy, & Furnace Co., 
Bloomington, IIl. 


Excelsior Steel Furnace Co., - 
Chicago, Ill. 


Forest City Fdy. & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Henry-Miller Foundry Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Hess-Snyder Co., Massillon, Ohio. 


Kansas City Furnace Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Keith Furnace Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Lennox Furnace Co., 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 


Mahoning Foundry Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


May-Fiebeger Furnace Co., 
Newark, Ohio. 


Meyer Furnace Co., Peoria, Ill. 


Modern Way Furnace Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Monroe Fdy. & Furnace Co., 
Monroe, Mich. 


Peerless Foundry Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Scheible-Moncrief Heater Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Schill Bros. Co., Crestline, Ohio. 


Schwab & Sons Co., R. J., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Standard Furnace & Supply Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Standard Heating Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Tubular Heating & Ventilating 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


XXth Century Heating & Venti- 
lating Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Utica Heater Co., 
Chicago-New York 


Wise Furnace Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Wrought Iron Range Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Zieg Mfg. Co., F. B., 
Frederickstown, Ohio. 


Holders—Flagpole. 








Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Horse Shoes. 
American Stee] & Wire Co., 
Chicago, li. 


Humidifiers, 


Haynes, Kansas City, Mo 


Jobbers—Hardware. 
Bullard & Gormley Co., 
Chicago, m. 
Clark-Smith Hdw. Co., Peoria, Ij) 


Kitchen Utensils. 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, II. 


Lath—Expanded Metal. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Machinery—Culvert. 
Bertsch & Co., 
Cambridge City, Ina. 


Machines—Crimping. 
Bertsch & Co., 
Cambridge City, Ind 
Niagara Machine & Tool Wks., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Machines—Razor Blade. 
Hyfield Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y- 


Machines—Sheet Metal. 
Bertsch & Co., 
Cambridge City, Ind. 
Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Niagara Machine & Tool Wks., 
Buffalo, N. Y.. 


Machines—Stove Pipe. 
Hemp & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Meat and Food Choppers. 


Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Metal—Babbitt. 


Merchant & Evans Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Metals—Perforated. 
Harrington & King Perforating 
Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Mica. 


Munsell & Co., Eugene, 
New York-Chicago 


Miters. 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Nails—Slating. 


Hussey & Co., C. G., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nails—Wire. 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicago, Ill 


Nut Crackers, 


Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., 
Philadelphia, Pa: 


Ornaments—Sheet Metal. 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago. Ill 


Patterns—Stove. 


Cleveland Castings Pattern Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cope-Swift Co., Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
Quincy Pattern Co., Quincy, Tl. 


Vedder Pattern Wks., Troy, N. ¥- 
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Pipes and Fittings—Furnace. 
Miller Fdry. Co., 
—— Cleveland, Ohio. 


k Co., W. E., 
— Columbus, Ohio. 


Meyer & Bro. Co., F., Peoria, Ill. 


higan Safety Furnace Pipe 
“— 7 Detroit, Mich. 


Standard Furnace & Supply Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Stearns Register Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Pipe and Fittings—Stove. 
Hemp & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Meyer & Bro. Co., F., Peoria, Til. 


Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Sullivan-Geiger Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Whitaker-Glessner Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Pipe—Conductor. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Chicago, Il. 


Berger Bros. Co., 
Burton Co., W. J., 
Clark-Smith Hdw. Co., 
Friedley-Vosharadt Co., 
Hussey & Co., G., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Whitaker-Glessner Co. 
Wheeling, W. Va 


Polish—Metal. 


Plate Stove Polish Co., 


Nickel 
Chicago, Ill. 


Polish—Stove. 


Nickel Plate Stove Polish Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Posts—Steel Fence. 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Powder. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Presses—Lard. 


Mfg. Co. of Pa 


Enterprise 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Punches. 
Bertsch & Co. 
Cambridge City, Ind. 


Niagara Machine & Tool Wks., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Punches—Hand. 


Whitney Mfg. Co., W. A., 
Rockford, Ili. 


Ranges — Combination Gas and 
Coal 


Ringen Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Rasps. 
Delta File Wks:, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Heller Bros. Co., Newark, N. J. 


Registers—Warm Air. 
Excelsior Steel Furnace Co., 
Chicago, Ill, 
Hart & Cooley Co., 
New Britain, Conn 
Henry-Miller Foundry Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Standard Furnace & Supply Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
Stearns Register Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Walworth Run Fay. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


‘Roasters. 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg, Co., 
Chicago, Il. 
Whitaker-Glessner Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va 





Fried!ey-Voshardt Co., 


Rolls—Forming. 
Bertsch & Co., 
Cambridge City, Ind. 


Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Roofing—Iron and Steel. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Burton Co., W. J., Detroit, Mich. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., 
Inland Steel Co., 
Merchant & Evans Co 
P hiladelphia, 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Milwaukee, 
Tanner & Co., Indianapolis, 
Whitaker-Glessner Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va 


Chicago, Ill 


Wis. 


Rubbish Burners. 


Hart & Cooley Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 


Rules. 


Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


Saws. 


E. C 


Atkins & Co., Pal 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Schools — Sheet Metal Pattern 
Drafting. 


National School of Sheet Metal 
Pattern Drafting, St. Louis, Mo. 


Screens—Perforated Metal. 


Harrington & King Perforating 
Co., Chicago, Il. 


Sheets—Black and Galvanized. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dearborn Steel & Iron Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Whitaker-Glessner Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Skylights. 


Burton Co., W. J., Detroit, Mich. 


Snips—Tinsmiths’. 


Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Solder. 


Allen Co., Inc., L. B., 


Merchant & Evans Co 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Soldering Iron—Self-Heating. 
Allen Co., Inc., L. B., Chicago, Ill. 


Soldering Supplies. 
Allen Co., Inc., L. B., Chicago, Ill. 


Specialties—Hardware. 
Atkins & Co., E. C., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Delta File Wks., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Heller Bros. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Hyfield Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 
Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


Stover Mfg. & Engine Co., 
Freeport, Ill. 


Vaughan & eee Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Til 


Stars—Hard Iron Cleaning. 
Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Statuary. 
Chicago, Il. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Pa. 


Ind: 





Sticks—Soldering. 
Allen Co., Inc., L. B., 


Stoves—Gasoline and Kerosene. 
Ringen Stove Co., 


Stoves and Ranges. 


St. Louis, Mo 
Crestline, Ohio 


Ringen Stove Co., 
Schill Bros. Co., 


Stove Pipe Reducer. 


Sullivan-Geiger Co., 


Indianapolis, Ind 


Stuffers—Sausage. 


Mfg. Co. of Pa., 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Enterprise 


Tacks, Spikes. 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicago, 


Staples, 


1}) 


Tapes. 
Lufkin Rule Co., 


Tiles and Shingles—Metal. 


Burton Co., W. J., 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Merchant & Evans Co 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Whitaker-Glessner Co., 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


Tin—Perforated. 


Harrington & King Perforating 
Co., 


Tinplate. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh, 


Merchant & Evans Co. 
Philade Iphia, 


Whitaker-Glessner Co., 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


Tools—Carpenters’. 
Atkins & Co., E. C 


Lufkin Rule Co., 


Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, 


Tools—Sheet Metal. 
Bertsch & Co 


Cambridge City, Ind. 


Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co 


Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Tanner & Co., Indianapolis, Ind 


Whitney Mfg. Co., W. A., 
Rockford, III. 
Tools—Tinsmiths’. 


Bertsch & Co., 


Cambridge City, Ind. 
Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Tanner & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co., 
Chie ago, Til. 
Torches. 
Allen Co., Inc., L. B., Chicago, Ill. 


Ashton Mfg. Co., 


Bernz, Otto, 
Burgess Soldering Furnace Co., 

Columbus, 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co., 


Detroit, Mich 


Transit Companies. 


Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Chicago, Il. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Saginaw, Mich. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Pa. 


Pa. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Til. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Newark, N, J. 
Newark, N. J. 


Ohio. 








Trimmings—Stove, 


Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Troughs—Eaves. 
Abbott Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Burton Co., W. J., Detroit, Mich. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Milwaukee, 
Whitaker-Glessner Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Wis. 


Valves—Humidifier. 


Haynes, Kansas City, Mo. 


Ventilators. 
Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago, Il. 
Merchant & Evans Co., 
Philadelphia, 
Standard Ventilator Co., 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


Pa. 


Ventilators—Ceiling. 
Hart & Cooley Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 


Weatherstrips. 


Burlirgton Blanket Co., 
Burlington, Wis. 


Weod Faces. 


Dover Wood Face & Lbr. Co., 


Dover, Ohio. 
—Eeer— 





q ADVERTISING is 


the power of an idea 
multiplied. 


§ Other powers lose by - 
expansion. Steam is 
power only when con- 
fined. Electricity radi- 
ated and diffused be- 
comes nothiag. Sound 
dies with distance. 
Great suns pale into 
invisible stars, and the 
power of light itself is 
lost in infinite space. 
But the strange power 
of advertising increases 
by expansion. Diffusion 
is its life. It grows by 
what it imparts. 


4 The advertised idea, 
to become a power, 
must be genuine, vital, 
and related to the func- 
tion of a meritorious 
business; and the 
means of its further- 
ance must be well 
chosen. 


{ To choose well the 
means for the further- 
ance of your advertised 
idea, in order that it 
may become a power, 
in order that you may 
show its genuineness 
as a vital factor of your 
business, is not hard. 


4 A close perusal from 
ccever to cover of 
this week’s issue of 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND 
HARDWARE RECORD 


will disclose abundant evi- 
dencé of this fact. o 
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For paid yearly subscribers. 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE RECORD will insert 
under this head advertisements of 
not more than fifty words WITHOUT 
CHARGE. Employers wishing to se- 
cure employes, parties desiring to 
purchase or sell business, secure part- 
ners or to exchange, etc., will find 
that these pages offer excellent op- 
portunities to satisfy their wants. 
Clerks and tinsmiths looking for sit- 
uations will find it to their advantage 
to use these columns. Those who 
respond to these announcements 
please mention that they “READ THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD.” 


BUSINESS CHANCES 


For Sale—Half interest to sheet metal 
worker or plumber or business man un- 
derstanding these lines. Good live town in 
eastern Iowa. Plenty of work on hand. Ad- 
dress C-14, care of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE RECORD, 620 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


22-3t 

















For Sale—One of the best equipped tin 
and plumbing shops west of Waco, Texas. 
In town of 2,000, with large trade terri- 
tory. Fifteen deep test wells going down 
in from three to fifteen miles of town 
with good showing in several. Good rea- 
sons for selling. Will F. Hooker, Hico, 





‘Texas. 23-3t 
For Sale—A good clean stock of hard- 
ware and stoves. Doing a fine business. 


County seat town and good farming coun- 
try. A good proposition if sold by July 1. 
Central lowa,. Good reason for selling. 
Address C-19, care of AMERICAN ARTI- 
SAN AND HARDWARE RECORD, 620 
South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 24-3t 





For Sale—Tin and furnace business. A 
paying proposition in a live town. Plenty 
of work on hand. One wishing to go into 
business can step in and go right ahead. 
Must sell on account of sickness. Must 
dispose of complete set of tools. It is 
located 139 miles from Chicago. Address 
C-9, care of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE RECORD, 620 South Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago, Hlinois. 22-St 


For Sale—A good clean stock of hard- 
ware, stoves and farm implements. Lo- 
cated in the best of farming communities 
in central Illinois. This is an old es- 
tablished business and a_ splendid op- 
portunity to get a first-class hardware 
and implement business. Reason for 
selling, am advanced in years and 
want to retire. Please address C-17, 
care of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE RECORD, 620 South Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 22-3t 





Wanted—aAll around tinner and furnace 
man. Livingston Sheet Metal Works, 
Livingston, Montana. 23-3t 


Wanted—Two tinners. Will pay 50c to 
75c per hour. Benton Sheet Metal Works, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan. 22-3t 








Wanted at Once—Tinner for inside and 
outside work. Good pay for a good man. 
Chas. F. Lumm, Garrett, Indiana. 24-3t 


Wanted—Capable retail hardware Sales- 
man and stockkeeper. Must have two or 
more years’ experience. No implements 
Address J. E. Ferguson Hardware Com. 
pany, Kingman, Kansas. 23-3t 





Wanted at Once—An all around plum- 
ber, tinner and heating man for warm air 
steam and hot water. Steady work for 
the right man. A. L. Spradling, 218 East 
Main Street, Hoopeston, Illinois. 22-3t 





Wanted—Good opening for an up-to- 
date hardware clerk; also one good tin- 
ner. E. W. Lowell, Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin. 22-S5t 





Wanted — Combination tinner and 
plumber. Open shop. Will pay top wages. 
Stanek Hardware Company, Libertyville, 
Illinois. 24-5t 





Wanted: at Once—First-class bench 
man. Steady work. 75c per hour. Union 
shop. Young man preferred. Brizee Metal 
Works, Twin Falls, Idaho. 23-3t 





Wanted—First-class mechanic to do 
tinning, plumbing and heating. Steady 
work to a good man in a good town. 
Siders & Hughes, Bement, Illinois. 24-3t 





Wanted — An experienced hardware 
clerk. Give age, experience and refer- 
ences and state wages wanted in first let- 
ter. H. H. Toman, Cherokee, Iowa. 24-3t 





Wanted—Tinners. Plenty of work and 
good job for men who can handle both 
inside and outside work. Scale 75c per 
hour. Herman’s Tin Shop, Phone High- 
land Park, Illinois, 555. 23-St 





Wanted at Once—Good tinner; one who 
ean do gutter work, warm air heating and 
roofing. Married man. State wages want- 
ed for year-around job. Work 9 hours. 
R. H. Vandevede & Co., Dyersburg, 2. 


Wanted at Once—First-class all around 
plumber and tinner who can do hot air, 
steam and hot water heating. Wages 75c 
per hour. Steady work the year around. 
Apply to Carl Heinzelman, Midland, Mich- 
igan. 24-3t 

Wanted—Sheet metal workers and roof- 
ers, men who can do inside and outside 
work. Steady. 75c per hour, union shop, 
8-hour day. If interested and can come 
at once, wire us at our expense. Griffith 
and Dooley, Box 194, Charleston, West 
Virginia. 22-4t 


Wanted—Tinners on dairy work. Good 
solderers. Married men _ preferred. No 
objection to age if you can handle job. 
Best of wages. 10 hours a day and five 
cn Saturday during summer and nine in 
winter. Clinton Mfg. Company, Clinton, 
Wisconsin. 24-5t 

Wanted—First-class sheet metal workers 
in Western city for shop work, doing ven- 
tilating and cornice work. Would iixe 
men who can lay out work if necessary, 
and willing to go out to put it up. Wages 
75c per hour. Charles Haas, 1415 Daven- 
port Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 22-3t 

















Wanted—AIll around tinner, plumber and 
heating mechanic. Steady employment 
the year around. Wages $25.00 per week 
and better, according to ability. Address 
C-13, care of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE RECORD, 620 South Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 22-St 





Well Established Stove Line Open for 
Michigan on Commission Basis—We are 
looking for a wide-awake, successful 
manufacturer's agent operating on a 
strictly commission basis and having no 


other obligations or ties that would pre- 


vent him from devoting to this line the 
energy and efforts it deserves. 

This line now enjoys an extensive sale 
throughout the State. It’s all clean-cut 
business, obtained strictly on merits. 
‘The business already established will pay 
an attractive salary. And the kind of 
man we are looking for can increase the 
present business materially. 

The volume and possibilities of this 
business is such that first-class reference 
as to ability must be required. Also full 
information as to how long territory has 
been covered, how often and how closely 
it is worked and any other qualification 
vossessed. Address Post Office Box No. 
267, Quincy, Illinois. 23-4t 


Wanted—Men who know their trade 
from A to Z. That’s the way the adver- 
tisements for Help Wanted start. You 
can learn more about your trade if you 
read good books on the subjects you are 
less familiar with. For a book covering 
the subject of Warm Air Heating thor- 
oughly, you should read Snow’s Furnace 
Heating, 284 pages. Price $2.00. With 
AMERICAN ARTISAN one year (52 
issues), $3.35. Order your copy today 
from Daniel Stern. 620 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 








Wanted—First-class combination tinner 
and plumber; one who can install fur- 
naces, repair pumps and take care of all 
work such as comes up in a country town 
of 1,000 population. Steady job year 
around for a good man. State wages 
wanted. W. Wilker, Wyoming, Iowa. 

24-3t 

Wanted—A good all around tinsmith 
by the first of June. Good wages and 
steady position. The best town in tne 
state to iive in. Located in southeastern 
South Dakota, town of 5,000. Address 
C-11, care of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE RECORD, 620 South Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 22-3t 








Wanted at Once—A reliable and sober 
tinner for furnace work, gutters, galvan- 
ized roofing and general jobbing shop. 
Work the year around. City of 6,000. 
Board $6.00 per week. Address C-10, 
care of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE RECORD, 620 South Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 22-3 





Wanted—An A-1 furnace and sheet 
metal worker who can cut patterns and 
take full charge of the practical end in a 
growing manufacturing business; one who 
is able or willing to take a financial in- 
terest in the business to the extent of $500, 
if conditions are suitable to him. Address 
C-12, care of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE RECORD, 620 South Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 22-St 





Wanted at Once—An experienced hard- 
ware clerk, capable of decorating win- 
dows and keeping stock up. Steady job. 
When answering state salary wanted and 
experience. A. E. Browder, Albion, Ne- 
braska. 22-3t 


Wanted—First-class all around man 
who can do tinning, plumbing, steam 
hot water and hot air heating, and any- 
thing that comes up in a country shop. 
Steady job and good wages for the right 
man, G. L. Freeto, Mechanicsburg, Ili- 
nois. 22-3t 


Wanted—An all around plumber and 
tinner; also steam and hot water heat- 
ing. Will pay $30.00 per week. Steady 
work the year around. Address C-1é, 
care of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE RECORD, 620 South Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 22-3t 














SITUATION WANTED 








Situation Wanted—By an all around 
tinner in open shop. County seat town. 
Furnace town preferred. No plumbing. 
Fred E. Wittbecker, 95 Van Buren Street, 
Freeport, Illinois. 23-3t 





Situation Wanted—In country town 
hardware store by a first-class mechanic, 
tinner, furnace workman and hardware 
salesman. Have had 20 years’ experi- 
ence. H. J. Ester, 725 West Main Street, 
Washington, Missouri. 22-3t 





Situation Wanted—As manager or head 
clerk with up-to-date hardware firm by a 
first-class hardware man with 16 years’ 
experience, 10 years as manager of my 
own business with proven success. Mar- 
ried, age 39. Would like a place with 
future opportunity. Address FE. J. Drill- 
ing, Craig, Iowa. 23-3t 





Situation Wanted—By first-class com- 
bination tinner and plumber. Am not 
particular as to location, but if you can- 
not offer steady year-around job at good 
wages there is no use to answer. State 
vour wages and full particulars concern- 
ing your shop or no attention will be giv- 
en. W. J. Coffin, Waverly, Iowa. 22-2t 





Situation Wanted—By an all around 
heating and ventilating man who has 
been doing road work for the last seven 
years and would like to get in touch with 
some reliable firm that is in need of a 
man with my experience. Address C-13, 
care of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE RECORD, 620 South Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 24-3t 


TINNERS’ TOOLS 














Wanted at Once — Eight-foot brake. 
Must be in good condition. S. R. Mil- 
brandt, 918 3S. First Street, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 24-31 





Wanted to Trade—Set 2” x 30” forming 
rolls for 1%” x 30” or 1%” x 30”. Address 
G. F. Chapman, Chapman & Spence, 
Akron, Ohio. 22-3t 


For Sale—A nearly complete set of tin- 
ners’ tools, stakes and machines. A num- 
ver of them are almost new, including 
7 ineh shear, rolls and 42 inch folder. 
For list and prices address B. F. Stow, 
Wyanet, Illinois. 22-8t 








For Sale—Two running store ladders 
and 160 feet track; one Moore’s double 
seaming machine; one double seaming 
stake; one conductor stake. Peoples’ Tin 
Shop and Repairing Company, 6249 Ingle- 
side Avenue, Chicago, [llinois. 22-3t 


For Sale—To those whe wish to save 
time and money, J. W. Conchar’s PRICE 
MAKER AND PROFIT DETERMINER is 
just the thing you need. This h 
volume will be of the greatest value to 
you in regulating the list and selling 

rices of any article. The tabies in this 

k are arranged to show the sold 
and the net profit and the percentag® 
that must be added to the actual ware- 
house or store cost to bring the result 
desired. 170 pages. Cloth, $2.00, postags 
prepaid. Address Daniel Stern, 620 Sout 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 














